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ABSTHACT 

The purpose of the study was to define factors 
associated vvith high (16X or Hore) and low (15% or less) rates of 
attrition of ethnic Minority students in vocational education 
prograas^ Six functional areas of schooV operations vere studied: 
teacher characteristics, teaching techni^ties, total school 
environaent, .supportive servicBs, Organization, and parent and 
cottzaunity participation. Cours^ profile sheets aailed to* school 
districts identified prograns having'' substantial enrollaents of 
black, Aaerican Indian,. ^Asian, and Spanish surnaae students and 
provided perxinent baseline data. A saiple of prograas in the 31 \ 
cooperating districts was , evaluated by a questionnaire survey of 
teachejrs, curreotly enrolled students, and students who had dropped 
out. In '20 4of the districts, followup site visits were aade. Findings 
of the study were based on analysis of responses froa 62 teachers and 
205 students. ^Developed froa results of the study and subjective 
iapressiona froa the site visits, the aodel delineates - 20 eleaents in 
the school e-nmironaent which should be considered in iaproving 
prograas for oxbority students. Becoaaendations include the need for 
a aeaningful structure within an open, frie^ly, total 'ataosphere . 
Appenderd are a biblio'graphy , prcjject correspondent, course profile 
fora, questiorfnaires, and site visitation checklist. (Author/EG) 
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In the original proposal submitted as the /x-7ork plan for 'the re- 
search effort reported herein, a rather ambitious but still rela- 
tively "orthodox statement of work was delineated. The attempt 
was to be mad^ to determine factors associated' with high and low' 
rates of attrition of ethnic minority 'students In vocational 
education programs. These factors were to be related to six (6) 
functional areas of the instructional setting: 

1/ Teacher characteristics 

2. Teaching techniques 

^ 3. School atmosphere 

4. Supportive services (placement, couseling",^ 
financial aids, etc.) 

. 5. Participation of parents and community ' 
6. Organizational format. ^ ' , 

Additionally, the sample programs, to be drawn from approximately 
fifty large school distr'icts across the country, were to be divided 
into a numb4;r of stratifications to yield. more ref ine^d^data con- 
^cemed with' (1) tiypes'pf programs - high schools, community colleges 
and exemglary other vocational programs; (2) four major ethnic or 
racial groups ^ American Indidn, Black, Spanish-spealeitig and Asian; 
and (3) -five types- of occupational g^sses - union-craft, new 
careers, business, ,pr^professiona;L and those traditionally associ- ' 
ated with female enrollments - cosmetology, vocational nursing, etc. 
The end in view was the construction of models of these programs, 
composed of elements associated, with success in terms .of attraction 
and retention of minoirity students. 
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The methodology was traditipnal,.' Course profile sheets were to 
give pertinent data about programs, enrollments and attrition 
rates, so as to permit selec^tion of a representative sample of 
programs to be canvassed.. Once identified, the programs and 
classes, tljrough their teachers and students, were to be surveyed 
by questionnaire concerning the faetors relevant to the study. 
Follow-up visits to a selected sample of high and low drop-out 
progr^^ were to be ma:de to reinforce data elicited by question- 
naire. -All data was, then to be analyzed and conclusions and 
recommendations formulated. 

The larger school di-s'tricts atross the country, with some notable 
cjcccptiorts , were desirous of participating in the study. Pre- 
liminary indications, as late as the sixth month of the contract, 
V7ere that some sixty program^, fulfilling all expected protocols 
apd stratifications, would be included. Beginning, about the 
sctJ'onth contract. Eionth, t\:o events critical to the anticipated 
successful conduct of the 'study occurred: ^ 

1. T he Par(?nts and Stu dents Educational Ri?>ts -and^ Rrivacy 
Act of 1974 (P.L. 9S-\30T^whi ch i-np livod a oroscr iotion 
on the relon.se oZ Gtuids-nizq ' nances ard F^chl ' ^er.ses v:ithout 
parental p^r^ission, provorjtQd districts . from ,rQi^:isinQ> 
the requ ircg 3ni:Q::".auion , jlia in j unc t ion s " imp lied in 
the Act served ir^mediatei^ to cause several of the very 
largest school districts tp withdraw tfieir. original offer 
to participat;^e. For other districts, the absence of-- 
clear-cut guidelines for implementation of .P.L. 93-380 

^ v;hich were to be issued by the Federal government in 
^ early ,1975 but x^ere not, delayed the decision to partici- 

* pate until it V7as too'-lafce to include these districts, in, 
the survey, in view of deadlipes in the contract and the 
impending^ end of the^ school year. 

2 . Certain districts^ particularly in the CQmmunity college 
sector, thou^n" completely d^irous oi: participating in ^ . 
the study, found that the i* r record systems v?ere not 
capable or identifvin.^; racial/ethnic enrollments by drop - 
out, or even individual class (course) categories . Three 
of these, including two large Mid-western jurisdfLctions, 
participated with teacher response only. 

Fully one-third of the some sixty (60) districts who intended to 
cooperate eventually determined, in spite of their previous 
willingness, that they could not comply with the requirements .of 
the commitment. In several instances district* personnel either 
sent the questionnaires to dropped students for us or permitted 
us to select an* ^itematiye sample of students still enrolled in 



the selected classes and distribute 'the questionnaires to them 
without the necessity of providing specific; Addresses and names. 
In the case of oile. large Eastern district , of ficials were willing 
to have the Contractor meet with parents oi students to* explain 
the questionnaire and the study beforehana^ but in view ot the. 
timing (the administration offered the aLtemative in mid-May, 
1*975) and the lack of assurance that ,we wpuld sti^ll be successful 
in getting any ^responses in that city, Ve' declineci the offer. 

The maximum number of responses from ^eachers*and students which we 
estimated we could expect was approxiipately 75(X.* This es^timate 
assumed -fifty cities participatin^g, with\five clksses per city, 
an average enrollment of twenty students ,^nd an average of four 
dropped students from each of £he 250 clasjses , reporting (15% is the 
approximcite current average attrition^ rat€t for llth and 12th 
grades combined in the U.S. high schools^.* We7paid each student""" 
an honorarium of three dollars for a completed return; tbj.s induce- 
ment, on the basis/of our previous e^^periea^e, was expected to 
yield a 60% response, or 75Q. returns', assuming also that teachers, 
one, from each' of the 250 classes, without recompense, would respond 
in the same proportion as students. - . 




Despite these developments, and the- resulting short-fall in re- 
sponses, there are sufrix^icnt data, and sufficient tendentiousness 
within** the data, to warrant a wealth of inferences and" conclusions 
regarding the original assumptions and intentions .of tlie study. 
Not all 6i the conclusions are optimistic nor are they fey any 
means Uniformly definitive or unassailable. In any even*t, they * * 
should be seen in the \ontext of the larger effort of ^which they 
ate a part J This was the first year, of a research program by the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adi/lt Education and thereby a rcritical 
test of the research and deveHLopment , knowledge production and • 
utilization capability of tlye .vocational educational system in this^ 
coiintry. Considered in that perspective, this report is a record ^ 
not only of.an educational /research, initiative in a speciJ&ic 
'problem area, but also a searching commentary^ on .what will be re- ^ 
quired 'of the national school system if productive and meaningful 
research, which must certainly be the last .hope f(^ a richer educa- 
tional opportunity for yoiing people in this country, can indeed^ 
be conducted at all. . • ^ 



^Extrapolated from U.S. Dept. of HEW, Digest of Educational 
Statistics , 1971, Ed,,.NCES, Washington; D.C.; and NEA, Research 
Division, Sbhool Dropouts , Washington, D.C., 1967. 



I.. 1 EXECUTIVE SUMMARY • ' J 

The gericral aim of this investigation was to determine factors in 
the learning environment, particularly tHe' classroom setting, vjhich 
appear*. to relate to the attraction and retention of students of 
ethnic and racial minority, backgrounds in vocational education. 
Tlie time period covered by th^ study* was the tv7elve-month span 
from July l^, 1974 to June 30, 1975. ; 

■ Ob.jjectxves - ' < 

The specific purposes df the study v?ere: (1) to identify vocational 
education programs, particularly urban rschool programs.^ that are 
presumad^to bcx mee/cing the special heeds of specific groups of 
minority students; (2j to identify within^ these successful programs 
in;structional dnd motivational techniques and strategies that are, 
or- have been, effective in attracting and retaining minority stu- 
depts in vocational training; (3) to^descr^ibe these techniq^^s^ 
strategies and approaches so that they can ^be used by vocational 
tectcrhers in other schools across 'the country; and (4) to, recomniepd 
models . of vocational education^ program components which vjoiild 
attract and retain students c3f minority backgrounds^, * ; .» v 

The primary focus vjas'oh elements in the instructional setting — 
tea.chcr* -characteristics ; teaching methods, conditior\^s , techniques,; 
organizational arrangements, ejtc. — which seemed to be ^logical 
implementations of insights suggested, implied or verified by 
latest research findings on beaming characteristics and'leariiiifg 
styles of' minority st:u.dents. ^ * • 

Six functional areas' of school operations were studied, with an 
eye to exploring elements within each which capitalized on the 
suggestion? of contemporary research: (1) teacher characteristics; 
(2; instructional methods and techniques* (3) the total school 
^environment ; (4) supportive services; (5) organization ;. and (6) ^ 
student and community participat;ion. - - - ^ 



' 1 • * • ■ ' • * 

A -series of contacts v/ith ^empl^ary ^rogram^ jsiiggested by the lit-^^ ' 
;erature and V7£t:h apprbxiinately a hni}dred and. ^ifty (ISO) of the 
largest, (and other) schpol districts in.' the tfeiited StatTe.s was* _ 
made, inviting these jurisdictiops to^articipate/ Inelud^jd ^ 
the. contacts wer.e high' ^ci^ols, •cornJmin1n:y .colleges^ regional 
occupational centers, tectoical iAstitjjfPes 'apd adult manpower train- 
ing programs. These successive c^pv^Sses' yfeided approximately 
fifty (50X programs ^ho agreed to cooperate* The strictures' impos^Js^ 

, on release of student ip-formatiTon VX. '93:-380 ^(the Kduc;atIonai' ^jjl 
Rights and Privacy. Act) , effective' November 19, 1974^ and the in- yWv 
ability of distiricts to , provide data in .the forms requiifed, reduced 
the -number of pc^rtieipating districts- to th\rty5<3ne (31)/ for the 
study. They included t;7o comnAinity college programs-p^d .tvcnty- 
nine other jurisdictions which operated high schgol^and' adult 

. proVfams, • ' ' ^ ' . " ^ . 

Par^Jxipating. districts uere ar.ked to fro:ninate, on- a Qourse JProf ile 
^ Fo?T i, b^c class with subfe^taptial enrollments of Biaclc^ American 
lF*cir.n, A-ian or 'Sp^nish-=^s peaking* students-in each :hf five typMs, 
of ci^^se-:: ^(1) ur.ion ctafts i:faSSit^g,.'<Auto,' 1'lachin.e Shop/'-Elec- 
tric>ty; etc.);« (^) career pr^r-^-'itlon in courses prieviously sub- 
. scribed to preccn^ir^anciv by "'V "-'"o^*^ ^a^o^y^ Nursp!ng, Medical 

* Assistant, etc.)- <3) ^l:: ^car._:, -iion (Media Aides* Gorxiunity 
Ser^rice Aides ^ ^A-llied Health Service 'rb-it: r:^ etc.); '(^>/)> preprofes- 
sioril training (Engineer^ing Technplo^y, CoDpyter Sciences, Archi- 
tcc.;:urai Drafting, etc;) and (5) business vocationsr ^Secretarial, ^ * 

^»Clcrk-Typist*, ^General Office, etc.J% * * " , ' 
, ' ' ' * ^ * > ^ ' ' '/ t 

A spread of •classes amorg gieographical regions, type's of programs 

^Sad^thnicjgrqups", except for. A'sian^Am(^rfcans, v^as achieved ip the 

•^^hfrty-one- cooperating districts. There !^;ere at l^st tv;o p^'ograms 
^Jpith heavy American Indian .enrollUient^ six vjith predominantly " 

^Spaf)ish-s.p^a|cing students ^nd the r&mainder wi^ subst'antial_en- 
:' ro|.lnients of Blask^tud^hts. ^ . ^ ' [ * 

Individual classes, on the l>asis of the^ distriffta^ notation on the ' 

• initial profile,, -were characterized by hig^ or 1qv7 drop-out ♦ The 
criterion used v;as •terminatU.on of ^the cpur^e^ for ^ny rea,sOn in the 
1973-74 schobl/year. "High" drop-put V7as decxeed to l?e 16% or 
more; "lov?** drQp-out^ was 15% or less/ ,^ 

Districts provided, in most cas'^s, n^mes gpct addresses of dropped 
students and names, of teachers of the classes and the schools vjhere 
they could be reached. VThere a distript felt it vds still unable 
to^lcelease student information, a comparable group of currently 
enrolled students;^ iri'tha same^^c^asses was psed as part of €ke res- * 
pendent student gfodp.* ^ * '\ 
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A que^tio&^lre, ^either for teacSiers or .£ox dropped or x 
currently^prolled students, i^ere mailed to eacn the addresses 
ptovidcd o^^z^^ the case of current students, to the^teachers of. 
the classes ^^^5 distribiitiop to a'sample of minority students/ A 
total of four 'hundred ninety- thre'e (493) questionnaires vjere so dis- 
tributed to students; and one hundred twenty-one (121) to teachers. 

l\;p hundred live", (205) student questionnaires and sixty- t\;o (62) 
teacher questionnaires ^%'ere returned; or 36% of the* orij^iiial total 
o£ inailings • StuSfentSs were'^id an honorariisa'of three d6llars * 
for a bomgieted resppnse/ l^eachers V7ere not paid* for returning , 
the instrta&erit. " . . • • ' ^^--^ — 

As a npar-s'of providing a descriptive background and to reiftforce " 
infftrr-ction r^cceived ^rom th^^cespondents , site visits were made 
1:o t:?enty (20) of the .dis trie tS^which noaiinated high and low drop- 
out clarres. Personnel at the district'-&ffices,. the scyhool site 
or in the. cominunity ^.;cre;^'*^tervie:7ed during thes.e visits, which ^ 
were of ore to' uwo d^ays * duration* ' . 

Tlie " coripleted instruncnts v7orb coded for ^electronic data process-, 
in^, ar.a. summaries' of r^icpoii.': ^^-^ i^ro then tabulated. 
• I * 

The. major rin4ings of the - study are: ^ ' 

^ * • . - ' ^ 

1. TeAch er^J ^arac t aris t ic s ' • . 

^ ~ ^ , '. ~ \- 

\T:.th respect to characteristics of teachers, the stuuy indicated 
that for at -least Blai^lc stueents, Black teachers madq some con- 
strue Live 'difference ,i>e^^een higti and lov; drop-out. Age seemed 
not to be related r'* most tcSacKers V7(^re over 4<X, and the low- 
* drop classes did-have a larger percentage of jthera^ • No trend- 

ing^ppear^d it) the tradq baclcg^pjAX?d or out-or-class activities 
, of teachers related, to atbritlWi^of. enrollment. There was, 
. hov;eve^^.*a strong, persistent trend"* in^ the lo\7-drop category. 
, toward teachers v7ho had a good undefstancfi^ig of young people 
and^of other races; wh6 V7ere up-to-date in their subject f:i^eld; 
who V7er3 alv;ays available to taclk to students about their 
'problems^ and v;ho treated students ^'lS|fie mature adults." 

2 . InVt ruction ^ • . . 

- r~^, " — . ^ - .^^^ 

. ■Lov7er class size was the fourth mt)St pressing wish of the- 
, instructors "'seqj^ing change.. Since the ration of students to 
teachers .were only in rare instances above ^-to-1, it is appar- 
ent .that teachers found ^eyen these numbers a handicap. However^ 
drop-ojlt did not reflect, apy relationship. Time of, class meet- 
ings wds of iaiajor concei^ito etknlc groups: Indians seemed^ 



least able to tolearate inomiBg hours. Blacks next ^^hitel^ 
aijd Spanish-speaking students not very conpeme.d abjout earl^r 
iaeetings* * ' . , * . 

Pirpy-percent of students, went off campus for sfome part of 
^their instruction*, and both students and teachers accoim ted 
this a' depirable^ component. All ethnic groups, wished n©re 
.^visiting experts from industry, as did teacliers; sirudents" 
alsct seemed to desire gteater use of media, visual aids and 
harife7arc^ such a^ models and"mock-ups . More papaprofesslonals 

teaciier assistants, aide's — 'were desired by Asians and 
Spanish-speaking students, but not by Blacks or Indians. The 
project or team metho4 was used extensively th»r6ughout the 
classes surveyed, most prominently among Black* stud^nts. 

Individualized instruction and. shorter instirud^^ional ttnit3 ^Iso 
seemed to be attractive in strong measure, especially to Spanish 
speaking students, and teachers rased- the provision dof more 
such personal izeii - teaching a high .priority. 

Students generally felt they had adequate ♦fac?.! in ies , equipjaent 
and supplier. Teachers emphatically did not. In r^vll but con- 
sistent* 'deviation, minority students did not' fed • had suf- 
fi<»ie^ct spate^ equipment or supplies, the Black 3^; ' ^ sen- 



i'pct spate^ equipment or supplies, 
\zz the strongest in 'the three ^,rc 



timeniis the strongest in the three groups "in thxs rc\ : 

_S c o 1 vi rcr t r t > ' • ^ * 

All indicators 'pointed to the provision of a friendly, liberal 
atmosphere as *being conducive to tiinprfty group, learning, • 'On^ 

'" 'issues such as smoking, freedom of ''^eech and movement, liberhl 
dress codes and provision of dufe process, Indians were foremost 
in counting these as helpful, 'Blacks ne,xt and Spanish*-speaking 

•-^students la^t.- • * . . • . 

' Indians seemed, to get alon^ V7ith school administrators best, 
.f— ^t poorest 'with one .another. Ind'iansj and Blacks, had poorer ^ 
1^ felatio;ns v;ith faculty than Spanish-speakipg students. ' Blocks 
and Spanish heritage students were thought t6 hdve poorer re^ 
"lations V7ith police than Indians*, but the "differences were. . 
slight. Non-teaching staff related'"£p Indian and Spanish 
stifdents excellently; but there V7as^a* strong inference* that 
Black sjtudents had some problems icf^^this conne^lsipn. - 



4._ Support^iv.g; Se3nrices 



Almost uniformly, students" regarded suppQrtive human deval 
services (fr^ meals, free t^oOls, financial aids, etc.) a^, help^ 
ful, moj^t helpful in the^.ase of Indians, next v;ith Blacks, 



closely follovTed-'by Spanish-Spaaking students. Indirect aid 
(placement, aptitude testing,, preparation fo$r tests, etc.) 
wis considered a higher priority ethan direct ai^ (cash loans 
or grants, free meals). • ^ 

Organization ' - * ^ ^ « • - * 

Using the extent, o'f provision of different organizational com- 
.ponents as a reflection pf its compatibility with t6e needs of 
the ethnic groups served, the same progression was^^ted with 
respefet to students exposure to these components. Indian, 
Black, and Spanish-speaking students,' in that order, had, g€?n- 
/erally sp^cing^ a. diminishing positive attitude toward innp-* 
vative conditions operating in the organizational format. The 
school open ^ even ii\gs, -receivirfg credit for training with em- 
ployers, open ehrpHment, ability to work while attending 
school, and' ability to take more than one voc-ed. major at one 
-time all showed this general tendency, diminishing in import- 
. ance from Indians to Black to Spanish-speaking' students. 



Participation 




ployees of the^^^ol district, th^ inverse order was truer 
the Spanisj^r speaking 'community apTpeared to be rsore involved 
than Blacks and. Blacks niore* than Indians. (It laeeds to be 
ppinted out that of the t;;o predpsji^ntly Indian programs v;hifih 
were ^in eluded, .one v;a^ exclusively a i^sideAtial (dormitory) 
prograin invol\^ing* students frpm all sections of' the coratry. 
The likelihood of parent part i'cipat ion in this .case would have 
been vi?:tualdty nil) . ' ' ; \ ' • • 



A Minority Model 

The collective iijipressions from si?te^visits, the findings of the 
study'-and other,' less* obtrusive implications from the . data ' 
analyzed seeified to ctonfirm the e^istenc^ a.baiic changing 
learning style among mjno^ity groups on the order of the fo; 
lowing progression :c^^^ \. ' . 



7^ ^ 


INDIAN 


BI^GK 


■ spanSh- 


-ASIAN 


vmiTE" 



culate the coinpatibility of^ertain treatments (e.g., visual- 
aids, <:la§^ starting times, etc.) with different groups' cog- 
nitive -styles- by. using -this simple guide. There are 



-bverlappings, but ib general, the sequence i^ppears viable. ^TBe 
contimmm^can bi read in either direction as a. sequence frpip . 
abstract-to-coacre^e or fro^i i>sychditotor-tb-affective-to-cog-' ,. 
nitiye or other similar 'gradients, ljut it cannot be read' as a 
measure of desirability or values. There arfe ho better or". ' . 

.wors§ leami^ styles; there are-bnly different Styles. • » 

,-"•*• THE MODEL 

Beg^itraing belov; gtid. continuing on the pag^s . f ollov/ing Are * twenty 
^lements in tife sfchool environment whjLch, on'l:h'e bases, of find- ^ 
iijgs in tHe study^ appear to merit consideration in cpntesplat- / 
ing improvements in any ed^icational climate being developed 
for minority students in vocati'o^l education. We have already 
pointed S\iz some of the deficienc)bc5 in the data base from 
which the suggestions are dra^m*. Ati^ai^er of the recommenda- 
tions, therefore,>are intiination? v;hich have been actuated by * 
'v6ry tenuous ii;dicators'in the findings of the stvidy, raiified^^ 

bv S tror*^ <?llh ^ pr ^^ \jn i infi'rrao e 




A. Teacher Characteristics 



• Indian. - [' 


« 

Black . . ' 


/ — 

^ Hispanic 

-u- ^-i^ — — 


(1. -AGE:) ■ \ 
Older persons, mkre 


• • • 

Young persons, riixed* 
.gender * 


Mature males pri- ' 
marily;Awmen in 
appropriate oc- 
cupations ^ 


! — '■ : 3 : ^ 

(2. ILA.CE/ 
, *ilced few Indians 


Ifeed substantial* num- 
bers of'-Blacics 


• 

NeecJ a considerable » , 
niimbei? of 'Spanish- 
sp'eaking instrUc- * 
tors 




A, ;v ireacher thaifecteristics' (€pnt) 



PERSOHALITYr) 



Understands Irj^ 
dian traditioi? 



Understands young 
people 



c. Knowledgeable in 
• , subject field " 

.(;\ 

d^ Aval3^^Ie to 
over orobi^mss^ 
"frletjdly" JrCir t 
stem ^ 



' Black ' 



Hispanic 



a/ ^Underst?ands inpdem, 
urban, l^iack^ young 
people 



hi Knowledgeable in 
subject area 



c. • Personable, "cooi"j 
*bufc. involved 



a, ./Understands . 

Mexican-American . 
Hx^^pic. tr^di- . ' 



b^ Knowledgeable in 
^ subject area 



c. 



Personabl^^ "in- 
telligent b^^t 
approachable 



I. 



B. ■ iTist ruction 



/ 



Indian 



C4. rim OF CLASS.:) 

■ ^ : • ' ■ " t " — r — ^ 



Later starting- ^imeS 



. (5. CL^SS SIZE:) . 



7 - 12 



(6. - -OFF-CAOTS ■ 
^ EjCPgRIENCES :') ' 

Unques cionab ly 



2^ 



Black 



Later than typical 
> school day- * . 



12.- 15' 



Highly desirable 



ERIC 



V 



Hispanic 



Early 



15 - 18 



Desirable' to 
som6 extent 



7 

'\ 18 




" . Indilii> 


^ Black 


, ' Hispanic. 


^ " > 

■"' il. USE DP MEDIA..- 
• DEMONSTRA.TIONS . 

1-S)CK-UPS, ETC'.:) - j 

•■ ,•• ■ ;,• j 

_ ^0% ,0% the time if ^ i 
\ f , possible j 


\ 

50% -the time 

• 


I • " - ■ 
25% of the time.' 



"B.. InstmetioD (Cont) 



(8.. EARAPRO- 
FESSIOHALS;) 

Desirable 



es if able 



Critical 




Not critical 



Very * Impor tan {; 



Important 



(ld> SHORTER UNITS 
OR ^lOiXJLfiS.:) T. 



Not critical 



i iBjportant 



Very. Ii&portant 



(11, , INDIVIDUALIZED 



Desirable 



(12/ EQUmENT AND 
. SUPPLIES :) ' 



Important 



Important 



Critical 



Very Important 



Ver^r Important - 



> J^M^i Scfaool Epvirdnmenfc 



Indian 


". .. *> • ' ;^ 
^ Black 


Hispanic 


^ (13. FRieJDLY ■ 
• ATfclOSEHERE : ) 
• -. / 

Highest ImporCance « 


,'Very Important / 


.; 

Important * 


(.14. ETHNIC MIX:) 

Tolerate separatism 
well 


NeeSr some other 
. ethnicity • 


• • 

• 

lifeed 'considerable 
other ethnic ifcy / 


(15. DRESS CODE. 
SMOKnJG :) . • ' ■ 

Ir 

y 

Confona to oyra, con-* 
servative istyle 


' -iiberal, biit struc- 
tured ' ' 


— '^^ / 

Conseicvative^ istiic- 
tured"^, " ' 


(16"! JUSTICE, DEMO- 
CRATIC DUE PROCESS O 

Very Inportant 


• » 

Very^-imRortant - 

/ ' _ . ■ \- 


Vi^ry^ Important v ■ 


- . • . . • . V> . 

Supportive Services- / ' ^ ^ > 


Indian 


: Black ' 


Hispanic . 


(17a. BILINGUAL 
TCACUErS:) 

Very Helpful- 


Of Some Help . / 


Helpful • 





Supportive sifervides CCont^ ' - 








Indian^ 


7 BjLack ^ 


Hispanic 


(17b. TUTORING:) 




• 


Extremely helpful 


Very helpful 


Helpful ... 


^ a7c. FREE. LEGAL 
AID:.) 






Extremely helpful 


Helpful . ■ • 


Very helpful 


Cl7d. FREE' HEALTH 
SERVICES : ) 

Critical 


Helpful 


' t 

Helpful / ^ , 


•.. , • • 
/(17e. FREE MEALS:) - 






• 

^ Critical 


Very He^l^ful 


• * • * 

Helpful 

! ^ 


(17r. ClivSH LOANS/- 
GRANTS : ) 






Of some value 


ValuaBle 


.Not critical.. 


(17fX. - APTITUDE 
l-ESTING:) •• 






« • ♦ 

Important 
— ^ \ . — 


*> 

Important 

• 


Important ^ 



D» Supportive Services (Cori'tT^ 



^ — r- 

' Indian 


T — ^ 

V Black 


i \ 

Hispanic \ 

i' i 


- (17h. TRAINING TO 
TAKE EMPLOYER TESTS:) 






Very* Important* 

■ .1 ' • ■ 


> 

Very Important 


. Very Important 
* 


(17 i. PART-TKffi ' 
JOBS 5) ' . 


y 




Critical^ 


\[ery Important « . 


Very Important 


(17i. ,FR5S TOOLS:) 






indispensable . 


Important 


^ / Very Important ^ 




, < 
E. ^Organization 


* 


Indian' 


Black 


' ^Hispanic , 


(18. -IMOVATIVE 
ARRANSE>iENTS : ) - 


— TT-T—: ■ 




(^'double-majors, ; 
credit J&or training 
with, future employ** 
ers... 6pert enrollment, 
work-sJ:udy programs, 
, school, open avenings 
and,v7eekends) ' * 




c 


Very Desirable _ 


• • 

V^n^ Desirable ' * 


Very Desirable 




^ ; ^ 
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F. Participation 


.Indian' 


Black • 


I £^ 
Hispanic 


(19a.'. PARENT mD 

■Ration on school 
coi'jmittees : ) . 

4 

Critical; ' . 


• 

• Imporfcant 


Very Important 


- (1%. STUDENT PAR-' 
TICIPATIOn ON SCHOOL 
COmiTLtZS:) 

* 

J Extremely Desirable 


Desirable ■ 


Very Desirable 


(20. HIRI15G OF PAR- 
SiOrL\LS:) 

V 'Great Help 


♦ 

Some Help 


Not Critical 



\ ' - Reconimendations ' ^ 

In viev; of the fact that the project surmnarized herein was part of 
the *rirs.t ye.ar^s effort of *a comprehensive research program, sev- 
eral rtecoramendations are made in behalf of the future research 
initiatYve: - * , 

1. Xssue\s.ome precise directives to guide school districts in de- 
termining, the actual information v7hose release is prohibited 
by 'P.L.\93-380. The impediments which the 'subject research 
project* s^ffeired as a result of puzzled or hasjty interpretation 

. of - the ''lav? seriously damaged the validity of the survey. 

2. Develop a. cooperative policy with data-gathering depiartments of 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education to modify report 
Ing requirfements for districts and/or states, so that reports , 



on enrollment, pt^c&meht and drop-outs are classified by racial/ 
ethnic idcntificati^^ Many school districts have information * 
systems \7hose documenlls are not aggregated in usable research . 
* • format. < • • 

The follo\7ing recdnmendations, in vie;-; o£ tenuouq authenticity of 
the findings of the project, are offered as. much as a selection o£ 
fruitful 'areas for further research as they are admonitions to 
practitioners to attempt changes in present learning environments: 

1. '' Ratification ^t>f verifiably different, learning conditions , . 
stairCing times, length of coutrses, small' v. large classes, . • 
variable densities of ethnic mix, comparison of verbal v. con- 
crete materials presentation and others — should be attempted 
in both' primarily integrated and primarily separatist isettings. 

2. 'Some attemp'ts to study an, elaboration of teacher personalities* 
across the three major etlxnic groups in voic>ed programs should' ^ 
be made. 'The gravitation of^minprity students .to teachers \-;ith 
particular, minority backgrounds and particular skills in deal- 
ing with young people has hardly been examined , in depth 

3. The total .pr,oc ess of enrollment, instruction and follow-up 
'appears in most instances not to be viewed as a systematic 
commitment/ Teachets lamented the fact that most students , 
came to their, classes without being screened, and they were 
not, particularly impressed by the evaluation which their schoT>ls^ 
provided for their programs . School officials, perhaps with- 
assistance' from the Bureau ^nd university centers, should de- * 
vpl9p a functional model for quick,, systematic, or^go^g evalu- 
ation oJ: the individual and total vocational education programs* 

4. There needs not only to b.e greater inxijALv^mept with busin^^s \ 
and industry in the programs, but some evaluajt ion of . such in-^ 
volvcment which vjould lead to thf** development' of the moat prom- 

^ ising types of bi^siness-industry participation. The traditional 

advisory coxranittee arrangement does not seem" any longer to be 
. more than a symbolic or sho^j-case commitments .Ih this connec- 
. tion-, schools might look for ideas* to the success of the em- ■ 
ployer based ^areer ^education models vjhiidh have been operated ^ 
and tested for some* time by the 'National Institute o£ Education. 

5. Closely .relate is the matter of contacts V7ith esfperts from €iie 
community; both teachers and students detemined that they vjould 

* — r^^^ppreciat^jnore of such intervention. This does not seem a 
difficult additive, to infuse into present operations. 



There appear to be certain configurations of supportive ser- 
vices "to which minority students relate. more 'than they do to 
others. Screeni^g^ 'aptitude testing, preparation for test-' 
.taking, placement, and ot^er indirect service seemed to be 
\held in grefeter esteem th^n direct largesse, as for instanee, 
cash loari^ and grants, free meals and free health services. 
Sone^ study should be ^iven to the identification of the optimal 
constellation of services definitely suited to respective ethnic 
groups. . ' ' • " ' 

The need for a meaningful structure within an open, friendly . 
total atmosphere seemed apparent. The wish for freedom of ex- 
pression xind a aense of fairpiay would seem to augur a promis- 
ing potential for a relaxation of some basic blocks in the ^ 
school ^s ^overall structure as against any permissive- atmosphere 
having tpdo with smoking, male-female relations or dress codes. 
The need seems to be in the ar^a "of wider choices of subjects, 
,4«altemative patt^ems of courses, variable scheduling and basic 
routines of the school. -The technical institutes^ regional 
occupational programs and community colleges appear to repre- 
sent an ^'adiilt" mbdel V7hich might feasibly be tried with our 
11th and 12th gr^de students. ^ An experimental stiidy in this 
direction might be difficult to mount, but it , begs tjying. 



-IX, TliE PROBJ.EM 

V 

The. specific prol?lem addressed' by thi^. research projfect is the pr^or 
pojrtionally ^small' nvunbers of .Slack,, Spanish- speaking. Oriental and 
Ara^rican.,India?n students who enroll, in and successfully complete ' . 
vocational ^educdtiop programs... Far fewer members of these minority 
groups are"±eprfesen'ted in the ep^ollm^t of occupational prepara-. ^ 
tion pmgrams th^, their representation in .the general population 
indicates: s'hbti Id 9 e expected.'* " • " ^ 

\ - • - . ^ ••'•^^ . . * ' ' " , 

Title I,. Title III and- Title VII o£ the Elementary ^nd Secondary 
Education Act q£ 1965. (P'-L. «9-10) ..'Parts B and C of the Vocational 
EducationjAct of 1963 (P.L. 90-576)/ its -^1968' Ameiidments, and other 
eontinuin:g:statutes and resolutions have been directly concerned 
. v;ith this- problem. Emphasis in much'' of this and similar legisla- 
'tion, h9wever, iias been on tha general requirements 6£ the job 
market,/ rSther than on the differential educational. needs pf 
people who will seek emplo3mi^nt» ...We ^^^re beginning, to realize that 
rainQrities,. and the socioeconomically or other^jise handicapped 
haVe special needs which are ^difSerent across different groups j . 
and that thes'e needs .derive fair more from cultural and. genotypic ^ 
.factors l:han* they^Jio from -social or ecological circi^jngtances , 
important as those may be. ^It'.is no longet erfcjiigh to'''say that * ^ 
^ethnic* mi^rity students, enroll in Vocational programs in disap- 
poiifting, number^^;^ that they perform poorly when they do enroll; 
or tha^/they ^drop* ouj: in^dispropbrtionate numbers before acquir- 
ing sigfiificant marketable skills Thefee ajre'the unhappy lEacts, 
bgt.an^ real t^derstaiyling o^ the- prc^blem requires a. (deeper 
appreciation of tlie precise nature of the causes- of /the .special 
needs' .of' minority /students. . 

Spme notion about the interrelationship of influences which pre- 
dispose .certain ^tua|nts. to "disUdvantagement" in 'our society is . 
implied in Jthe/lianguage of tlie Vocational Edl^cation Act (Amend- . 
ments,rl968>rit;self : ^ • > • 



A 



. ' (?ecT*a9iS>i»^/^ ccnasideratioij will be givei>-tof v \ ' , 
the needs •.particularly persorjs. v/ith ac^demic^* socio-* 
economic,' mental and physical handicap^that prevent 
them from succeeding in regular vocatj&mal education 
programs." 0 ^ . ' . - 

(sec. 123 (6) -C):- particularly those in economically • 
. depressed areas and those with high ' rates odf unemp^oytoent . " 

X^sc* 1^^.('16-A) : . y.:. grants shall be. • •aiibcated> ..^to ^ /. 
' ' areas of high cdncentt^ticto of youth unemploWent and 
schobl- dropouts. .^7 v • ^ •» ' ^ 

. ^ • ^ . . ? * 

Tlie^ statistic;5 for ''*high vouth ^emplo3rmerit," "economically .de- 
pressed areas," "dropout,, "acadtefiiicall^r ^pd socioeconomical^y ^. ' 
handicapped," at least. the'urban centfe^^where 80% of- the 
people live, are i,n, 'fact statistics describing* Black, Brrqwjj, apd 
other ethnic minority populations . ^ The ready accuracy with .which 
V7e may tise^'"ethnic minority" to connote ..an .entir^- spectrum of 
deprivajtzioiT is at.pnce a trage'dy apd an insight.- The tragedy is 
what we are' in sonfe suiall measur.e proposing to .redeem. The in- 
sight i'S^^^ihat, givM^the hpst of factors^ whifch concretely as V7ell 
^^s psychologically bear on ttie educational fortxrnes of minority' ^ 
^yduth, it is /dot likely that a unilateral approach to the problem 
/v/ill pffer .any solution. It is a complex dilemma^ and sime, dis- 
cussion -of> this cpmplexi^y is in order^^ . ; v - ' • ^/ 

special Factors , The total envirot}nen.t/of the person* maysbe- inimical 
to any inclination^ ^o ^learh. . Parent's may be perceived as^ apathetic 
or ij:)e£fectual^ participants /in .the ^tpta pollticilj. social and 

^ economic process. ^ Successful role models may be alisent,|^and neg- ' 
ative models ^conspicuously idealized. Value and attitude forma--' / 
felon may^ be influenced by 'the apparent*, rewarding cyf illicit f ^ 

behavipr by the street culture. The "^Janguage^' and meaning-making 
iiUHlLy ul pd^eatsand siblings, has enqrmous affects on the .f • 

• students' appreciansn-o^authority, indepetfdence, logic, evea.. ^ 
pastf-pxesent 6rientationsan^d.^fe goals. 2 'fhe surroundings may^ / 
be devoid of supportive, validat^x^n thart; anything really ^matters : • 
dilapidated buildings, fev? rea4ing materials, absent parents, 
limited recreational facilities, etc/ 'q - * ' • ' * 



^"Tuma,- E., and Livson, ^., - "JIamily Socioeconomic^ 3tatui5 and Ado- 
^3 leStent Attitudes Toward Au^thotity. "' Child g^velopment .. : 
' ' iurte, 1960. . . ^ — V 

.,'F/antini, M. ,"and Weinstein-, G. " ^The^ Disadyan taged ; A' 'Challenge 



' . * "to Education . Harper and Row, Nfe^^York, 1968 .* 
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Econoinjfc> Factors >^ IJhile poverty is rroc causally related to * 
"tDotivatSpn $>r ^earning ability it- is^.iaaj or contribu^u^ \, 
^ ^Qcessjpry,. Institutioxiai barriefs t^ einpI5ynient, a ch$n.ce of 
housing limited by intpiae or discri-Tni n^ti6si , prejudifliat^lazicia , 
practices, inabiiil:y to afford .aut^n»b\le. transportation, 
of spending money and other economic .fconsideratlbns con^prire to 
i5wer the self-esteem, motiva'tions aii^ aspirations of minority 
youth\ The. results of these handicaps are'novjhere so graphically 
displayed as xn tjie occupation'al structure p^. the'^^econoc^. Aver- 
age annual unemployment rates, for minoriJtieS haveT)een at* least 
twice that of VJhites foj virtually every year s live e , World War 11^ 
Almost half of all ersplt)yed minorities, ar^ workings iq jobs belox^ 
the •semi-skilled level, compared tp ofily 15%7f or White ^^rkers , 
Minorities make up less than 6% of ailiemployed craftsmen ^^l)u't 
. comprise noTce than half of all household vjbrkers ^d ^Mgajrly half * 
of /all" laborers . * • ^ ^ 

• <^ultural Faetorc . ^J)ispiriting as the recitation of han^iqaps 
associated vfith minority status ir/ this *coun*try may be, ^the 
question persists ar^ thes*e conditions ^exclusdydly the results ' V 
ot prejudice and discrimination, 6t 6op^ r^l racial 'isolation 
develop fi^om our* almost complete •ignorance, of and disrespect for,' 
culuirai differences ^in the schools? Do we tra±n the society, . ' 
» ]^y default, -to perpetuate and aggravate the myth of whic-e-'* 
^superiority? * ^ iJ^^. ' ' * ' - ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

* • /i» ' * ' * ' * * 

In an article entitled '1^hi£e Rites Versus Indian ' kijght's ,'1 
A.D.^ Fisher writes: ' ' • * 



North American, education-, among other things;, is a series 
^ of ritxials, a series of rites of passage. . From-. kinder 

garten to. grade tj-7eive or fourteen,*^ the child passes. ' 
* through a multitude of .statuses and- pljays more r<>les> The 
^ result of the v^ole process' is the deyelopm^t of a' partic- 
ular sort of individual.'", .v/ho. exemplifies and reflects the 
* 'values of . .and T?ho is prepared for North American Indus - 
trializ:ed (White) middle-class Society. * ' s' 

, , But what wovjld happen if V7e v;ere to, .tak§ this ceremonial^ 
system out of its. cont'^t. North American middle-class* 
sTociety, and pl^ce it in a v7Hbll^ or partly alien context' 
such as an Indian reservation? The -"answer is that -unless • 
there were contanin^jty support for.^t, it would fail.', .-I^t . 
^ me ^tress this ^point. ^It v7ouW "be the rite of* passage* 
• the irittials' recognized and enjoined by middlerclass society 
that would fail, not the tndiani 'student.^ 



" ^Trans-Action. . Vol; 7, Nc^ 



.1; November,. 19^9 ; pp. ^29-33. 
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Studies indicates that on a measure stich as the California Achieve-/^ 
ment Test, minorijty students, with. the exception of the Asian ■ ' 
student, usifally start out ahead of , or equal' with,^ their Wh'ite 
peers, then gradually fall behind in their achievement* " Fourth^ 
grade Indians,*, for instance, who are found, to average 4.3 on * * 
^achievement tests when their I^hit^ coxfnterparts store only 4.1, 
•*will by the eighth grade be surpassed by ^^hite studen^6s,' who _ 
achieve an 8*1 aver^^ while Indian students attain only 7*7., 
Test*^ scores f^r these yoxnjgsters consistently dec],ine between ' 
grades five and seven. ^ ' y 

''It is important to emphasize the character of the critical inter- , 
face which occilrs at- the end of grade four for all students in 
American schools. For one thing, as devalopmen'tal psychology 
tells ^us, the youngster leaves a predomipantly isitrospective, 
subjective, inner-oriented wdrld and enters a world that will now 
Jbc dominated ''by external demands. His will must now subserviate 
to the will of society. Suddenly, the pictures vanish f rom Jiis 
texts; his books are more and more, made up of words.. Syrabplic 
life ' — life described and read about — replaces ^real lijfe 
life experienced and acted out. AB.s tract ions .Jji the form of • 

""mathenattfes theories and scientific principles replace concrete ^ 
ideii titles . Subjects are learned; no for their immediate utility, 
but 'xor an indeterminate use in ^>distani: fiature.. This is where 

•.we take the* giant step into the cultural gap! 

For- ^ch* minority grou^in our schools, the question becomes sur- 
passingly urgent: whatT preparation must education provide as a ^ - 
passport to the later rituals and role tran'sitipiss of 'the I^hite' 
society w hich wi«ll not violate the appropriate rituals and role . 
transitions of the indig;enous culture ? This to/us seems the over- 
whelming issue; it pinpoints t>he r'eal need of minority students. 
Cam V7e blichei^y assume' that* all VThite middle-class rituals and 
events will enrich"; support and give meaning tp thei%vents*'of 
school for all students? Or,^^ s^re ^importantly, tfiat these -events 
will be perceived 'as goals tovyajfcd. v;hich success in^school v;ill 
advance 'them? Good grade/L> v?o?yp^ition , school savi&gs accounts, 
ay;ards^and prizes, club\membe3;ships like Boy Scouts, Rainbow. Girls , 
choosing^ a career, honoring v/arNheroes, ^he senior prom, prepara- 
tion for' college, challetjge of a&it^„ and independence from p'airents 
and family* . .these are the rites ef passage which, symbolically 
but permanently d^Jjosited in th^psyche^of all our students, will' 
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decree, more than anything else students ex{lLaci^9^'^^*y i-llSy"^ 
will deadU^ith their world* Are they the apprbj^ate ritufels^ 
for all' students? ^ ^ 



They are, if we wish to perpetuate 0ie plight of minorities in 
this country and maintain the status qiio. But'ifisy az^e dangerously 
short-sighted, if^v7e*hope to change^ything* 

^Take these rituals as applied to^he Ainer^icaifc Indian, and they 
Become almost fatuously irrel^ant^- Fqr example, die Waxes' s^nidy ^ 
of the Pine Ridge Sioux emphasizes that education* and being a good . 
Indian .ai;e^t\7o jdif ferent processes. The Sioux say that fuil^ ^ 
bloods think that: ' y ' * 

\l . . . ^duc^tion fiarms no one, but on the other hand, it has 

almost nothing to do with being a good person •^tlia^: a 
child could be educated to -the l^oint where he v;ould be 
\. ^ criticd.l of his parents or attempt tb disa^?sociate him- ; 
- ^self from theni* is beyond their comprehension,5 

Vocational preference tests-, such as thenCuder,^3,feaye been found 
to fe^ liopelessly invalid when admini§^tered to Indian students as 
a measure of future placement in school programs Blood Indians 
rarely select, any occupation tot which any fo^rmal scho^ing.ds 
required. . They ^choose* ranching, haying, bronco-ridinjf^ etc. , ^• 
^li of ^.;hich they are already learning and coiJs tan tl|^^pract icing 
as a part of their everyday life. * Navajo students on the reser- 
vation need to have explained to them the meaning, of even 'the 
vTorcls for many Anglo occupations, - since,** living in an eriyirGiment 
that has no tovms, street laiirps, drug stores, theatres, supe:>*' 
markets, banks, beauty parlors or much else that is commonplace in . 
the dominant^ culture, they may never have seen'fOr had^expc^ence 
with practitioners of most of what*v2e thii^ of as of dinaj^ ' . - 
occupations . * . 

. ' ' . ' • . \ X ' ^ — 

We may say, iSut this is the reservation. The modem' Ind^n lives 
in the contemporary I^hxte culture, and, of course, he should 
easily be able to adapt'^t^o ne^7 requiTrement^ and a new .'life style. ' 



This is the triple -fallacy of our so-ealled democratic cultural 
pluralisnu It says; on the one" hand, that a cultural heritage, 
however tl\at. is defined, is something that can be transformed 4n 
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.a school- term, or a_ generation, or a century, .or at any rate, in ^ 
a fairly short time/^ Secondly, it rather insists that a minority 
culture should and laust change to fit the dominant culture — 'it • 
never insists that the d6ainant culture itself* should change. 
Fihally, it is' iaelioristic; *it implies that- the minority culture 
is somehow inferior and that its. very d^lvation depends upon its 
absorption by the dominafxt cultuire. None of these could be 
farther from thfe truths.-' We will squander iJionumental, amottnts, of 
energy in 'compensatory education programs, ethnic studies programs, • 
curricula of a'ffect and other learning approaches unless we 
suffuse them witl\ (1) a genuine appteciation of how long ^the - 
•Africcin,. Indian and Hispahic cultures have existed and how abso- 
*^lutely unchanging some of the elements in, these traditions^ are 
likqly to Ije; (Z% ^rt understanding of jusf exactly, how differing' 
traditions nay co-exist; and (3) a hvimble acknowledgment that these 
minority, cultures are, at ^he, very least,, equal to the I^itts Western 
cultuffe and perhaps- in some respects, given* the present problems 
facing the ^';orld, superior. ' • * ' 

A Case Study > W^ need some sho^< to be^ applied to our thinking, 
so that- ve can j^qpse the magnitude of the sometim^ incredible 
differences in people which we are talking -about. ' Fallowing is 
an excerpt from the Final Report: Evaluation of Kavaio Coi::?2unitv 
Cpir^^^e , which the author direc'ted in 1969 £05* the Office of 
Economic Opportun-it}^, I^ashington, D\C,^ It describes the stead- 
fastness" of traditional modes of behavior in one minority group 
which has been in the Ifeited States for. 25,000 years. ^Bear in , 
mind' that the Black, the Brovm and the Yellov; traditions stem 
from similarly agcicnt sources, and that representatives of these - 
other minority ^fou*p5, *in.dovmtovm Atlanta, in a school in^East 
LoS^'Vvngelos , or in • San Francisco *s 'Chinato\m are even today*,' at 
least sqn:e£imes, manifesting from the seeds of impulses that stream 
in an almost unbroken line irom a sotirce v7hicK' first began shinsner- 
xng high ±r?'th<^ Andes or on the plain's of Africa or deep" in .the. 
prehistoric jungles of Malaysia. ^ - v'v / * 

Here is the^excerpt: s 

*^^^^I. TRADItlO^J AND THE COLLEGE ' - - ' - ' / ^ ■ 

/ ^ • . . ^ • . s> ^ ^ ^ 

,A ^thousand times, in a thousand V7ay§*, if you are to live, 

and ''work amopg Navajo people, you V7ill come upon that 

'•mysterious propensity. in them, the thing that is the 
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Navajo, which you mil not understand and,, unfortunately, • 
which you will probably misinterpret. It has to*' do with 
the basic premises, the Basic values held about life. And 
if one assimes that, at this late date, the Indian, should ^ 
be accultu rated enough, or infecrted 'enough, by the White 
eulturfe to have lost his .valuation of these "alieij" ten- 
dencies, one does not appreciate how hermeticsrfy' and 
absolutely the Indian tradition ,has been seale<f off from 
the Ang'lo inf^Luence. The silence i for instance,, which • 
the Navajo associates with tranquility and wisdom, and by 
which demonstrative effusions make for him' the objectiop- 
able contrast is./recounted as the- hallmark of ^the ideal 
Egyptian citiz.en between the 16eh §nd 18th Centuries , B.C. : 

• - • ' I 

• » • • ' • 

The-key word for the developed spirit o^ t^s- period 
was 'silence' .As objeptionable contrast to th^ 



silent man, the texts offered the 'heated' or 
si6nate man,^ who was loud of' voice. '7 



pas- 



In 'another connection, we find Kluckhohn reporting about 
modem Navajos: • > 

' Like -produces, like ^nd'^the part" stands- for the/whole.. ^ 
These are two laws of* thought almost as ba'^ic to 
Navajo thinking as the so-^called Aristotelian '*lav;s 
of thought" have b^en in European intellectual history 
since the 'Middle Ages.^ -t / ^ ^ , * 

"^--^ ^ - ♦ ' , ' . ' 

This sopnds almost like an echo of what Frankfoxt say's of 
^Syptian people of 3,000' yeats ago: 

In similar manner we explain the/ curious figtire of 

thought pars pro toto , a part^ can stand for the whole; 

a name, a lock of hair, or a -shadow can stand for the. 

. roan becuase at an]^nlbment the lock' hair, or shadow 

piay be* felt* by the primitive to be p2?6gnarit t;ith the 

^full significance 'of the , , •* ' 

» - ' / • . 

*The point here is -that v;h^n V7e are addressing ourSTelves, to 
Navajo or otKet Indian youth .a^s teachers, introducing 
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abstractioBs ilot only in matheinatics ^ say^ where the re- 
lationsh4^ between iaen titles, is ultunateiy a real one, 
but in' thK^ocial studies, in psychology; in^ politics, we 
may be confronted, in most our listeners, by a mode o^ 
thinking tha ^appears to be contradictory to ordinary 
logic and which does not resist, but cannot even ddmit, 
knpwledge of the phenomenal world that is based orf'.a ^ " 
div^i&ion between • subjective and objective: 

' .1 i' ■ . \ ^ ^ . 

We have hithepto been at pains to show that for some 
men Jthoughts are not autonomous, that they 'remain in- 
volved in the I curiou^. -attitude toward the phenom^al 
world which we have '-called a "confront^ion of life 
^ with lifp* Indeed, ^e shall fij^d tha^^!ljDur categories 
of intellectuapL judgment do not appljT'to the complexes 
of cerebrationjj and' volition which constitute mythopoeic 
thought. And 3fet the word *logic-^ as 'used above is 
r justified. Vc^i ancients expressed their emotional 

thought* (as^wd. might call it) in terms' of cause and 
* effect; they'^ex^lained phenomena .in terms of time and*' 
place and-number. Tije form of their reasoning, is far 
less alien to oiirs than is jpften believed.- They could 
reason* logic aily|, 'but they did not ^of ten care to do 
^ it. For t^ie detachment v;hicji^ a pureiy intellectual • 
' attitude implies ; is hardly 'cipmpfetibie ^/itli their most 
significaitt experiences of ileality. Scholars who 
« have proved at length that primitive man has a-'pre- 

logical* iiiode^'^of thinking. a^k likely to refer to magic 
' %Tf relig^us practice, -thus torgetting that they apply 
• *^*to Kantian categories, riot to pure reasoning, , but '1:o 
" highly femotiorial acts.^y ■ \ 

The Indian in front of us, in our,\ classroom, may be using 
a completely -exSLstenial mode of experiencing, thrQUgh the 
.-^motional center, and our heavily weighted intellectual' ^ 

-approach .may mi Jy" be confusijng him^^ even while it tit£lH^.e£ 
us. Understan^y^here. is no more real appro%h to knovP ]*'^ ^ 
ledge than l^rou^i^the emot^ions: this is t^L&oasxs tpr \ . 
the IThite man's *frantic pursuit of perceptions througTS '^>^ 
marijuana,. LSD', ^^silocybin, .Zen, Tibetan ^^editation in--.,, 

taction," and ^he^test. jCt may be. the unconscious reas6n' ^ 
why Whites'' are *sb "Interested agaiii in the other cultures, 
the Black, the the Yellow, land the "Indian. They 

' wish . . * mind-expanding ' experiences ^which go . beyond the 
narrow a ssociative,,^h inking which Imprison them*; they want ' 



ta know life as it '.really is, in this mojaent, now, as it . 
feels, not how we ordinarily see it, through a screen of 
mechanical associations that have been taugRc us, by . ' 
parents, by ^oks, by television, by societyr- * ' 

Let us ;try*to mention a few more example^ of the ing:?ainred 
Navajo '"view of life" and see how it opiates in thereon- 
tgxt of a sbhool that tried to reconcile those views with • 
anptlter^-view^^o^ life. 
Item: ' 



Too oft^n VJhite sp 

expr es s ipn s , s i^miles 
courses which must- 
baffle* and confuse 




.rs employ phraseology, idiomatic 
bd allegories in delivering dis- 
.extemporaneously translated, that 

_ — native interpreter. Tha result 

is that he either^misinter^rests. due to mislinderstand- 
ing, or says something* entirely at random to avoid 
embarrassmenp^p hims^f . - * " 

Use of^bstractions, similes, allegories and idiomatic 
expressions in sp^ld.ng , should be minimized., and t 
Irely avoided, ir'at all possible. \ • 

^i^.;3rf ^ ah rciauldi&lm lepuiLb it in the Navajo .view 

of life. Is avoid ex cesses. 

' i ^^-^.^^^ 

' Even such* everyday tasks as weaving must Be done only 
^>,in moderation. Ifeny women-wiil^not weave f0r more 
than tv;o hpur^a day; in the old .days vxmaxried girls 
wexe ti'ot/^llowed to weave for fear thej^ould overdo, 
and th^e is a folk rite forNjcuring tifie results of - 
exces# in. this acti^ty. Closely related is the fear 
of completely finishing anything: as a * spirit outlet* 
l:h*. basj^etmaker leaves an opening, in the design; thS 
weaver leaves a slit between the threads-; the singer- 
' never tells , his pupil, all the details of the.eeremony 
lest he *go dry. Singers also systematically leave. - 
out transitions 'in relating myths. This fear of 
excess is reflected .$lso . in vairioUs characteristic ^ 
• attitudes toward individuals. There is, for example ^ 
• a folk saying: •'If a.cMjWrgets too smart, it wilV^ 
die young.* The distrtfst of the very wealthy/anQ ^ 
very pov7erful and the sanctions and economic ^prefctices 
^hich tend toAeep m^n at the. level of .their- fellows^ 
have already Seen mentioned ' - ' - 
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No excesses, no abstractions, ncr similes, no allegories, 
no idiomatic expressions, no competition; don't get your 
students too smaf't, and never completely finish anything. 
So' teach, -brother..* • . ' / 

There i^ the suggestion here of hyperbole, that we are 
making a^ ^exaggerated case. And we have already intimated 
that accepting the .thesis that one can generalize about 
tlie strength of Jthese influences opeiratiiig in any given 
Navajo indivldioal is <Jangerous. Yet there are. certain', 
gross pl\enomena, , large processes and events, Which baffle 
us as V7e dry to reason logically a^bout them, *that are 
seemingly explained when one remembers the kind of facts 
— truths, about the Navajo tradition,, if not the Navajo^ 
individual. — .which we are citing. ' 

A casfi/isi point. ^ In mid-spring at Navajo Community 
CoJLlege., a group" of faculty, mostly Anglo, conceived the 
idea of senSl^jg some students to Alcatraz Island, - recent l^y 
oc^pied by Indians . Tae, administration ^of the College^' 
never definitely opposed the plan; in fact, offered enough 
encouragement, in terms of conditional financial and' 
logistical support?, to cause ,the interested faculty - 
finally to attempt . the trip. It was to, be undertaken dur- 
ing- Easter peek, ^he spring recess.' It did not eventuate 
until several vjeeks later, V7hen the^ students should have 
been in class, ^o mtter v;hat the success or failure^ of 
! the trip ii^timateiy^atounted to, students left on the 
reservation quit a-ttending classes , ^since their peers -were 
absent, too, afid when the contingent returned, . all of the ' 
Anglo faculty v?ho had made the trip were fired. • 

The ,vac illation Qf the adminis'ttation, in terms of now 

E porting, now discouraging the trip, is -incomprehensible 
the ordinary view, yet it is thoroughly in keeping with 
^existential "eause-ef feet" smde of thinking typical. of 
the Ng^vajo. ^ Until a thing happens, a Navaj^p cannot tell 
yov how .he will feel about it, is 'a sumnjary-^view.^ In the 
case* of the -Alcatraz trip, the Navajos In charge obviously 

knew how\they -felt once the trip was made . This is an 

oversimpli>ficatipn of 'the events surrounding this particu-. 
lar phenomenon, but it is a pointed case of th^ manner in 
which a seemingly "irrational", approach lo a problem may 
be the mo*s't obviously , logical rationale — if one 
remembers- the Navajo * ^ * . 

Another* case 'in point. In a' questionnaire given to student 
•at NCC, a number of faculty, again mostly Anglo, w6re 



reported by s tudents to be popular, interested, and to 
some extent even idealized by students. These were- 
faculty whoia the administration regarded as agitators." 
They spent a great deal. o£ out-of -class time with students, 
worked hard, but also appeared to be instigating*, political 
.action and involvement on the part of some students. It 
is interesting that "despite -the fact that students felt 
thege teachers to be v6ry popular with them, attendance 
checks revealed that students did not attend the classes 
of these "popular" instructors wiph any more frequency 
th^t they did the. classes of other teacfhers, and in some 
cases, attended^ less frequently. I'Thy? , Video tapes of one 
of the most popular Anglo in;structors show him, in class., 
to-be very erfergetic, talking rapidly, moving about quickly, 
using language n6t vastly jiij^ffetent from what his New 
Yorkeri^iu background would have predisposed him to use 
with undergraduates at Columbia or Harvard. Did the • ' 
students stay away because they distrusted his passionate, 
hyperactive deportment? One wonders. The Navajo, we 
recall, equates -wisdom with silence and tranquility. 

The irony of it is that the very qualities which would . ^ 
have made this young man a^reat teacherL^ the Anglo 
setting were the vei^ qualxties* v;hich insured his* failure 
in the Indian classroom: . energy, deep interest In Students, 
verbal competence, intellectual involvement, enthusiasm, 
'and thi rest." • ^ J \ ' 



A Unified Perspec&ive . In any, synoptic view of mati, we see that 
p'rabticaiiy aii'^human characteristics, fe xegpt phy sica l_on^SLr-^re 
distributed in equal proportion across races and cultures. Intel- 
ligence,^ ability to learn, the disposition to be hone§t or dishonest 
the cag^city'to love or hate, to be industrious or lazy, and so. 
on, are not the exclusive pro.v^ince ' of any one group. Why one 
cultural group succeeds in our schocrts in disi)roportionate numbj^rs 
while other groups* do not i? a matter of many ^factors, but it 
x^ould no^ be amiss to account that it is, basedpx^-thfe fact that 
almost- ap,^...sehgglxng^j^ the West'elni^ jjo-rldz-iS^'Sas^jd on the n^terfal' 
to. be learned rather than on .the neuroanatomical realities of the 
learning apparatus in human Ijeings. Recent research intp the 
brain, especially that dealing with hemispheric specialization, 
has caused some investigators to'c^nclucle that American education, 
with its^ heav^ emphasis on left he misphere fu nfj:''rj^^^ has resulted 
in "an entire. student ^ody being educated lopsidtedly. "13 This new 
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body of research, together with neurophysiological discoveries .of 
the last twenty years, inay finally reveal the real difTerencBS in 
learning modes and capabilities of people; 

"Different strokes, for different folks" is a shibboleth that 
accurately suranarizes the profoun^est - perhaps the only -'xhs§.ght 
into learning which modem psychology Tias given us<\, Yet the 
theory of individual differences is probably the mQ3t xmiijers^lXy . 
violated leaming principle in American educatiop^;^:As^^g;achers 
v;e have glibly categorized 'the. chasmic difference^, among cultural 
groups as ^differences in "cognitive styles*" We dp not knofltwhat 
that temf actually means, nor have we d6ne much about altering 
educational' processes to accommodate it* . ^ /, 

Until very recently, neurophysiology attributed analysis of . . — 
sensory perceptions (cognition) to areas in the higher brain centers 
that receive ay. stimuli by way of long5 direct neural pathways. 
We assumed that the higher brain^ centers • processed all these im- 
press ioiis and- that the brain itself /V7as a single .organ capable of 
.specialization only by virtue of access ,to regions V7hich were 
under singular control. We have nd|w come to learn, not only that 
tlipre ^re at least two apparatuses, 3j:i th^ brain, each capable of • 
cognitive processing JLndependently^ but that processing itself 
depends upon v;hich of the three structural .parts of the brain 
(afchi, meso and neocortex) will mediate the impulses sent to it. 
There is a cell njass called ^he reticular activating System, which 
influences the ultimate pifocessing of sensory input by higher 
brain centers. Research "has id6ntified these reticular. pathv7ays 
as related to Autonomic control and especially to the processes of 
inhibition and excitation'. ' ' - • 

■ » / * .* 

This insighu makes the role of the;. reticular activating system in . 
human behaviqr^all-itiiportant. It contains the basis of conscious . ** 
av;areness, .X7hich permits the huhian being^to react to his environr 
ment'^ii) his- ovTn specific way.i^ ^ ' 

This means that. many times reactions, to stimuli are mediated 
^Imc^st totally in the body ^ in the collagen system, the gelatinous 
Jtissue betv7een the cells in V7hich the reiidular activating system 
is ' sto?:ed~^(Magoun corifirftis this by his* discovery that if all/* 
s^sory pathv7ays 'are interrupted at midbra^^n level in an animal 
.it still tferaains as wakeful as a normal, an imal^^) ^ At these times 
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ti^urons ar:^ ^fired^'in fhe. brain almost immediately after^' receipt ' 
of Impressions, in 'the body. At other times,; impulses ar« delivered' 
Ijipre ^slowly, detouring through the j^oltintafy netvous system, pick-^ 
.iiig up stored associations and conditionings developed by the 
' repeated. "emotionaLi*^ rea^c'tions to^ former stiimiri, before the/ / . 
impulse^s relayed on to the cortex. These impressions v;e perceive . 
pfedomiiidntly by what call "affect,."* Where the longest traverse 

- .of a stimulus is negotiated - through 'body sensation, feeling 

- . intellect - learning occurs primarily through what v^e call "tlie 
* head*^ - it is processed through ment'al associations, previous 

Bjemory, ordinary" logic arid , linear., sequential presejitatzion. The. 
important consideration in aij this is that integration is the 
signet of the functioning of the system. _ ^or each experience,** 
there is a" more of less concerted cpgpltive address" with all 
components participating. But eacfty^ask demands a different, ' 
' • proportional arrangement. #ealings^do, not (or should not) dominate' 
when logic is demanded, nor should thinking "take over'^ when the 
body needs to regp^nd. At the same tima^ it is imperative to 
remember that recent brain research denies any credibility to the 
7^ ^contention thaf one cognitive "style" is better or more" useful 
' than another; They aire- simply different. ^* •* - . 

gultrurai Factors / .Thgre-are' indeed-, then, differences .in "cognitive 

.. styles. " 'jfhough all b^ us learn in a different- way .at different.— 
" '. tines y under different conditions, we. each also have our -predom- y- 

; inctlng learning '"style. This indiviidual preference for .one" - 
, cognitive syptem over other^ is probably 'the result of heredity 
and eriyironmfent , quit'e "likely in about oqual proportions.. Most* 
significaixtly, 'houevjar, it' se.ems ' to' be as.sociated sjtrongly with 
Cultural afcd (probably I s exua^l groupinp. ■ It is fairly evident ' . 

/ frpm the exhaustive stiiclies in many disciplines of the American 
' Indian, that the charaetaristic JLdeatiohal 'mode of the Red race 
would approjrinate t^i-e intuitiVa<^ppo5iti.onal, non-linear v;ay of 

. ' knovfiBg^ The, Indi?in seems to^e a "body" person. Since the major 
geographical '^ouifce of Chicano, Mexican -American and Western . 
hemisphere Spanish-speaking peoples .is in facG.Jn'dian (Aztec, Inca, 
Toltec and 'a number of earlier Andean ^ul.turesOv we su^;pect that 
Hispanic-Americans are" likev7is^''more--i/ody than head oriented. The 
.addition of a longjinterme^liate religious- influence from Spairi and^ 
.France, however, might have ig^dsed a tendency, 'emotioiiality- 
which dilutes the pure- "body ^ characterization.' In the, case of . 
Btacks; the characteristics wfiich literature on fche^ 'disadvantaged * 
has examiD..ed (see -below.) ," together «;ith such " classic a^thropo-logipal 
studies of Bl^ck peoples as those o£ Levi-Bruhl'lo, Tumbulli^, and 

1. .. ^ — — ' / . . - . - ^ • - . -. , 
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Frankfort^'^ suggest Blacks al^so .tend toward jtlie body •Reeling" . ^ 
(iiituiti>7e, concrete, existential) cogni|:ive jnode. Here again, 
hov7ever-, the- long and sorry liecord of VThife ceritamination of 
Black culture makes classification* difficult*. Asians represent 
a specia^l case, distinctions being required betx^een Oriental, 
Tibetan-Itongolian, Oceanic and HindiiStanL O'^^stem and Central \.' 
Asia) peoples. In any case, it appears onp may be permitted to. 
generalize, in the sense that, our society has Qveremphasized the, ^ .* 
propositianal ideation (head )^ approach to e^ucgftionlS and that, 
disproportionate failures by groups othen^ifee perfectly capable 
of sch'^as'tic ^achievement must reflect an ^^.§ixsence of techniques,* 
materl?a.s andl^actices V7hich exploit the other "ways oJf knowing/' 

VThile a number of res^arche^rs b^ve^ investigated som? of the educa- 
tional impications pf these insights and assumptions, there is 
not yet a sufficient body of 'data to justify extensive applied 
studies in the field. Despite that.^ we have had, ever since* 
the Colefcan20 and^Jenclcs^^ Reports and the decade of the civil 
rights moyement, a number of observers wh,o have reasoned Aat 
differences* in culture^ '^becpeak differences in methods ^^st;rategipa, 
and techniques', and have thus attempted to* deduce, from 'empirical 
generalisations, the directions in which changes %r\' learning eiiviron- 
mpnts f or: xainority and disadvantaged students should* proceed. . 
Reissman concluded, that the "culturally deprived^' student 'steam- 
ing style ^is: * / ^ J * . * ' . ^ 

'1* Physical and visual rather than ora'l 

2. ConUent-centfi^^d rdther thfin form-centered'- 

• 3. Externally oriented rather than introspective ' ^ 

4. Pro Uleto-centep^^. rather than ab^tj^^ctrcentered • v * 



5- Inductive rathe^than deductive/'. 

,^J^'%P' 
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6* spatial rather. than temporal * , 

" . ' • ?♦ Slow, careful,- persevering^ (in areas of iiiq)ortancey 
' rather than' quick, facile, flexible22 - . • % 

. ^ ' • • . - • / ' 

In another study, B^tg and Axtell, in a s'tate-wide^ canvass of 
programs for tffe disadvantaged in California schools, found that 
the following "traits" seemed to be related to. the learning ^. 
^beh^ior of minority students: ' , « 

^ , vj^l; Less concern with achievement resulting from. parental 

.'K^ demands fprrSucCe^.s^ * ^ ' " - ^ 

. 2. ^Les^ concern for introspection and competition-with 

one ^s . self ; * ' \ ' " . . . ; * / ' 



3. Capacity '^for close and loyal relationships. 

Resourcefulness in coping with difficult life conditions, 

5. Kisight as a' result of bicult^iral experiences. - 

Less abstract in thinking - emphasize content rather 
than farm, . : ^ . " : . • \ ' ^ 

?• Inductive r^ather. than deduct iyeV, ♦ ' , ^ * 

8. Limited tendency to generalize. 

-t . 

9. Tend to depend more on real life, encounters than on 
symbolic experience in ''developing ideas. _ * 



10* Less motivated by symbolic "rewards^ >' . / 

11. Gpals tend to bej immediate, self-ceti:tered ^nd tttitefcarian.^^ • 

As cafi readily be seen, there is remarkable congruence .between 
Reissman'^s and Berg-Axtell^s assessment and a sti?i&iing. first-level ^ 
' ,adupjb ration of what effective .approaches to di,f^ereiiLt learning , " 
^^environments ^r toiriority* students might be* The tendene-y^tp be , 



'„ ^'Reissmati, F.„ The'Culturally Deprived Child . Harper and' Row. 

NewYorK. 1962. -p. 73. . .. - ^ ' • 

Berg, E.-, and D. Axtell. Programs- for 'Disadvantage. iti Califpgnjla . . 
• JPeraXta Coikiunity Callege /District. ;L968. ! ^ 
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^ motivated* by reai, ^dther thai! symbolic rewatds, for instaAce . , ' 
(TOnnber IG" above) is strangely •c<53Spatible y^jith the jnicrosociety 
appro&ch iised so effectively in some ^etto ischools' in New York24 . 

•*or*the still-burgeoning trend toward work-eKperiepce, on-the-job 
and wprH-study programs in Vocational education for* minority • ' , 
stu^eiits^ • ' • . • .' . • ^ . * ' 

. . • ■ • ( ■ • 

Ourj-de^i^re td conduct some preliminary research into "this area' 

derived from three' main concerns: ' ' >r ' •' 

■ » ., - ^ . , _ 

» ' ■'. .« . •.'* 

1; Vocational edutation, since.it was content -Land probl-em- 
.centeifta; -less abstract than the rest of tfhe school '. 
curriculum; externally as V7.ell as. physically -.and- visually *' 
oriented; and certainly spatial; seeme*d. a natural curric- 
ulum focus -to wh'ich^substantial numbers of minority' 

students would-be ^ittracted. They.vjere hot. • ' 

' • ■ .-t " ' ■ , • 

2. A great many educational innovations .of the past. decade 
-- lapguage labs, videotape, flexible scheduling, "micro-." . 
units of instruction, 'student .participation, in governance,^ 

pre-* . 




"... learning styles of minorities. We wished »to know if they^ 
had been^ and -i^'they v/ere effective' in attracting^and . 
retaining mTnorii:y stxidentsC^ ' . - ' 

' ■ ■ ... . . ' • . ' 4 ■ 

• 3. We T7ishcd to knov; whether there existed any relationship^ 

betv;een currently successful vocational education "program^, 
anti the J:g?!ti^gues , " organization and teaching styles 
suggested by the mq^st recent findings with fespect to " . , 
*;i. 'different cognitive processes,^ and vice^versSi: '"whether 
lesSj^uccessful programs V7ere- conspicuous for the'ir ex- 
• . elusion of techniques, strategies and teaching .."styles 

derived from, or implied by, isuch research. > 

ipns&ty. The problem is 'the proportionally small number of. minority 
students V7ho enroll in and, successfully complete vocational educa- 
tion programs. On the basis of 'learning characteristics of minority 
students and the concrete, ""real" nature of occupational training, 
one would expfect. that it would, attract and retain 'substantial 



"The Mierosbciety," Newswe|k, Vol. IXXXX-j" No. 24. June 12, 1972. 
p. 83\ . , . . , 



mmbers of tii^se pupils. Records indicate that this, is not tiie 
caise. * : * , * ^' 

Recent research into hemispheiric^ lateralization^ of ^e brain arid 
^^^^.^inquiries of neurophysiology as reUt^ed to learning have, implica- 

• tions whiqh .suggest a number of serioiis deficiencies in current . 

• ^approaches' to education fpr all students aad also projects some . ; 

♦ viable suggestions for change. The current study V7as mounted 

* with the intention of identifying 'the extent to vhich*metiiods^ 

^ \ teclmiqiies and strategies of vocational edxapation programs refflect 
• , * these new, insights -and to establish if the presence or, absence of 
certain strategies, methods^or practices associated with these ^ 
recent learning insights affAt enrollment, retention and success' 
of nninorxty s tridents in vocatxdnal education. programs." • ^ 



, ^ • , / \ t\l, GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF 

• c . ■ ■ ■ THE PROJECT * * • • • * . " 

The objectives of the project were essentially four: 

■ . ' y. The first; ' to identify vocational education programs, 
partxcularly urban school progranis., that are presently^ 

, ; . . .. presumed to i>e. meeting the. special needs of specific • 
groups of minority students. 

■ • . ' ' ' * . . /' 

. The second: . to 'identify within these Successful pro- ' / 

. " ^^ains instructional and motivational tec^iques and 

• strategies' that are, orMve'been, effective in^'attract- * 
ing and reta^ining minority, students in vocational train- 

•xng programs'. = , o • ' • 

Th^ .third; to describe these successful methods, tech-' 
^ -hiques,. approaches, and strajtegies in complete enough 
' f. detail so<that they can be'used by vocational teachers 
* in other schools across the coimtry. ' • ^ '' 

; The fourtlfi to recdnapeod inosl^ls of vocational education 

programs 3;eprissentiTl'g at least^^five different, categories . 
' ^ ' of -vocational instruction (vzomen^s vocations, xmionized 
crafts, -business careers', .semi-professional areas and - 
- tiQW careers) which, in the judgment of the contractor, , 
' ^ . would attract, and re tain students 'from each, of the follow-' 
ing ethnic groups: American Ipdian,' Black, Spanigh-sijeakinJ 
and Asian. '*..-•'« 
•••'•- . . . ■> •' '- , . . ■ . 

' ' ■> '/ . . ' ^ '. ■ . 

A secondary set of objecjtiy^^pbn^titut^d a subsidiary, study : 

• •- ' ' '. •■' ~ ■'•'''' 

1. To ^eteymine what elements in vocational education pro-* 
grams, especially in the Instructional setting , are 



./•^perceived to be the causes o£ minority students* resis- 
^^y^ teiuce to enrolling- and, persisting in such p^^^gr^r^^^^ -t_ 

2-* To determine wliat elements in vocational educatiJjn. . 
y P^rograms , especially . in the instructional setting ^ \ are 

_ perceived •to be . acceptable jind attractive, to* minoi^ity 
' * students* ' * 

3. .To derive some practical and useful inferences concern* 
ing the ^particular elements most often associated wi€h 
Vless •successful." anci "more successful" programs identified 
In the study* ' . ' * , ' : 

The "elements" st;udied were characteristics*,^ fiiet^jods^ conditions, 
techniques,* strategies, organ izatjLonal. arrangements,* etc. ,-/w>iich 
seemed to be logical extrapolations (i.e. , implementations; /of • 
knowledge verified,- indicate^,, suggested, hinted .or other^;ise 
implied by the latest resea^xh* findirigs on leam.ing istyles and 
learning characteristics of minority 'students . xhe tacit acsump-- 
tion was that naost minority students would relate positively to 
^li environment 'which included palpable recognition ^of the special 
characteristics of minority students and to a y^redominantly non^ 
linear teaching style suggested as typical of minority cultures. 

••Si^c functional areas of school operations were studied, with an 
emphasis in the exploration on elements. within each area which, 
exemplified' an ^plementation of,, or capitalization .upon,,' tech- 
niques^ methods' ^nd practices 'suggested by these ; two fronts of 
contemporary r/s^arch* ^ . ^ \ ' 

This emphasis is "reflected in.^JJie instruments used in the survey, 
in observations conducted at individtzal school sites and in other 
related -me thodo logic aJL concerts', *It is de§cribec[ 'in appropriate 
sections which follow. . ^ \ i • • ' ^ 

• ■ - - - ■ . r ■.' ■ ■ ■ ■ . 
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. ly. .PROJECT DESIGN AND PROCEDURES • . . ' 

\ A.* Project Design - ' • ' 

The eontract>for which this, ^report represents a final sutmqary was 
awarded on\July 'l, 1974*. It was one of eleven which the Division 
of Research within^^he Bureau o£ Occupational and' Adult Education, . 
funded in^ FY74 under Section l31(4) of PL 90-576, Part Cz It 
sought^ to' identify techniques, "''njethods and. approaches in ^vocational 
education^ whic^ are successriil in me*e€xng the .particular nee*ds of 
minority 'stjtdenfe^. The focus of the methodology was a canvass of^ 
the schqcfl districts ^sean^ing the major metropolitan areas o£ th^ 
/Coi?Q;try. • Vocational •education courses. ^or programs) in. f iv,ei 
qategories — ^new careers; semi-pro fe^ssionaX^ traditional women's 
occupations; union crafts areas; and business careers 'r- with 
sizeable minority enrailments were, to, be identified; ^ and thpse . ^ 
with high and lov; attrition rafes , isolated arid questionnaires 
mailed to samples of teachers and students. The objective V7as to 
deteminp the factors in a number of areas (instruction, supportive 
services, etc.) which V7ere associated V7ith "more successful and. 
"less successful" programs.. It v;as the hope, after analysis of 
the data received, that models of vocational programs could be 
constructed within the five pategories of programs previously 
mentioned, for^four discrete ethnic groups: American Indian, 
Blacks, Hispanic and Asian-American*. ' ' ' 

Execution' of tlie contract was organized .to take place in six (6). 
phaseis; some., of them overlapping: . , . 

1. J^lant>ing atfd Conceptualization (2 months). — in which the ( 
research design was to be finalised; , an advisory committee,, 
selected.; and the univerae of prograi^s from V7hich the 
ultimate sample Would b^lselected was to be defined* ' ' 



2* . RBviexy, and Analysis (2^ ninths) — i in which con tact' with/ • 
th^e -literatxire, agencies, school districts -and other" . 
iolirces of infornjation was to be esfcablisfeei?; instruments 
for ctata collection would-be constructed; approval of - 
instruments by the Projyfect Ofificer and 0MB, if nettessary/ 
\ Tfas to be obtained ;^ana a Held test of instrujaenfes 

^ , .completed. ' ' . ^ 

' 3. Data Collection and Collation > (6 months) — in which travel 
itine2?aries for . site visits .were developed; a format fo^' 
profiles of orograms to aggregate da^:a from questionnaires 
was developed; -and mailing of 'guestionoaires was -dompleted. 

4. . Field ^^rvey (3 months) -7 in V7hich site visits "^Jere made^; 

and teachers^ staff and students interviewed. ' 

5. Models Development (1 month) — in wliich analysis was ma3e' 
to extract modular elements associated with successful 
vocational education programs for minority students. 

6. ^/7ritin^ and' Review — ^n which a'pyeliminary final, report, 
to be submitted to the advisory committee and Project ~ , 

, ^ Officer for review was written and submitted as a com- 
prehensive final report on all project activities. 

^e perfonaan,ce schedule projected f if |:6en, major tasks to be 
completed in the project:' - / ,\ 

r*. Refinement of tlje- Sui^ey Design and Detailing of th6 
\Statement of VJork. . 

2^ Selection of an Advisory /Committee 

. / ' ■ . ^ 

3. ' . Selection of Sample Programs ' y ; ^ 

4. ' Review of the Literature • ^ ' ^ ' 

5. ^" Instrument Construction • ^ ♦ 
.6. 0MB and Projec't Officer Approval of instruments * 

7. Field Test of 'Instruments 

8. Mailing , of Course Profile Forms .* 

9* Mailing of Questionnaires . to Students aind Teachers 

10 Development of Profiles and Frequency Summaries fpr 
• Responding Sites and CJLasses- 



■ li. Selection" of Sites for Visits, Schedule Visitati-ons ' 
and Develop Sitfe^^sit Observation uheclo-List 

• ■ • • 

12. Visitation of s£i^s *' * . • ' 

13: Prpcessing and ATayaiysis-of AH Data -x. 
•» 14. Development. oJ^ >fodfels "of SixccesBful Programs 

■ • ■ , * • • 7r . V ■ > 

• 15. ^Writing and SubjaiS^ion of the'Final Report . 

Each of ^hese major task 'areas is '^escribed in greater detail 
below. 
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.Ptocedures Followed 



Phase I of the original' proposal was designated as tlie Planning 
Pha^, with th^ -niajor obj^fetive of setting the stage for an'' 
effective study. To that fend, the following tasks v;ere completed 
in Phasp I: ^ ; ' ' 

'TASK 1 REFINEIENT -OF .THE WORK-^PIAJI 

' . V ' \ " - " ' ■ . 

At the time of negotiation X^^V 15-20) of the contract, the' funds 
'available for execution of. the statement of v;ork were reduced by 
one-third from the initially requesteii total. ^The reduccion, \ 
principally in' personnel (tfie research associate position was 
deleted and consultant serVj.ce was reduced to ten days), and in 
travel (reduced, by almost^^lf) , necessitated a reduction in the r 
•responsibility o^ the advi^pry committee and' as V7eli in a reduced 
consideration of rural vocational education prograits in the » 
survey. * • 

was submitted to the Project Officer 
on May 21, 1974, and a detailed revised work plan was submitted 
on July 16, 1974. .» , ' / ^ 

The principal changes in tliV .statement of work ^s outlined in. the 
July 16 revision v^ere:. , / 

a. ^ ^^e emphasis on urbali prograigs . The' project w&s ^1>£ered / 
to fqcus Vn the high;'5cJlool v6<^ational education. pro^amS ^ 
in the districts .seljv^i^g-:^^B fif^^ largest cities^ 
IJ.S; In addxt^^on^; commuiN^y college programs 
approximately fift^ep exempia:ry^ man^power programs werK to 
be included. .All references to^rural programs V7ere delved. 
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Reductiofa jLB* t3ie r^spoDsi^ tlie adylsdry x:6m - 

mlttke . ' The advisory committee^ originally to be com- 
posed of, nominees supplied hy «ie contractor and cognizant 
representatives of the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education, was to meet 'bi-montHly. With the S'evere lieduc- 
^ion in consultant,, travel and per diem monies, the compo- 
•^ition of the adyisory committee v/as changed to include 

only nominees of the contractor, and its function re-ordered 
- to review of instruments and reports. ^ - - \ 

Emphasis on elements ^ within the Instructional setting . 
Inhere the original proposal focused on a number of cat.e- 
gories of elements which were thought to be influential* in 
determining' success or failure of voc-ed programs foi^ 
ininorities co'mmunity relations, placement services, 
recruitment, promotion, planning,' etc. — the revision 
of July 16 sought to narrow the dpmain. of influences to 
one over which the vocational teacl^er andyorUrhe school 
site had sbme appreciable control — the classroom and 
instructional setting. Teacher characteristics, materials, 
-equipment, scheduling and such other items were within 
the immediate jurisdiction of the teacher were highlighted, 
and a commensurate attenuation of other categories. was . 
made.* ' ' - * 

/ 

Strengthen ln<y of the methodology which 'compared "more 
suc cess ful'^and '*less successful^' programs . The emphasis 
in the original proposal was on. "successful" factor's.-^ The 
objectives, and to sbme extent the methodology, was re.- 
vised on July 16 td accommodate an' identification of- 
elements v;1iich were "perceived by jsthnic minority students 
to be causes of resistance tdt enrdXlSig and persisting" in , 
voc-ed programs. The revision sought to take gr^ateT: 
notice of factors associated v;ith unsuccessful programs, 
tloreover, the measures of success' were reduced^to a single 
criterion: persistence.,' or holdirig^ power of the. course. n 

Further refinement af the scopp of v7or]^ . The revised 
.scope of v;q;:1c as submitted on -July 16 was ooiisidered by 
• the Project Officer and knoV7leclgeable staff /in the Kesearqh 
Division Office. It was their jiidgment that the emphasis' 
on successful (exemplary) programs was too duplicative of 
srurvey efJ^rts which had been under takgn^by anothqir Calif or'- 
nia contractor for the Department of Education in that 
state. «^ditipnally, the Divisi<in recommended that the 
emphasis ohsinstructional element's be broadened. Accordingly, 
a second revi^on of *the statement of v/ork was complet-ed 
after a visit t^ Washington,^ D.G. by the firo^ect Directory 
and submitted on August 27, 1974. » 




Ihe salxeni;^^anges iiT the second revision V7ere: 



a. The focus ^ in methodology and analysis, on more success- 
ful" and less successful" programs > • The instrtiplents and 
data collection^ exercises in^ the contract were altered to 
permit, on the .basis of a single criterion, attrition 
rate, the separation of all programs^ canvassed mto "high" 
and low" ban4^ these strata to be det'ermined by a sorting 
of those programs which fell one-half standard devi^^on 
above and one-half standard deviation below the'me^ for 
all programs surveyed. It also 'developed that^^^e "high" 
and ^low" categories would be the programs fromi which 
. samples for visitaition, comparison and analysis of factors 
associated with success would be selected* 

, . ^ 1 - • ; 

b'. The -eyj:pansion of categories of elements from \ single 

protocb l -^^ in^5J^tructiod to six functxon^lr categories 
;V/hile the ori"ginal p'roposal, sought to associate a broad ^ 
range of factors with success in meeting the needs of 
minority student*^ this range included in a single 
pategory factors in- the inst3cUctional (classroom; . 
setting deemed to be within the control of the teacher- 

'The second revisipn broadened 
into six (6) functional areas: 



and/or ''site administrators. 
and ^distributed all factors 



*1. Teacher- Chajracteristics 

2. Teaching Techniques * ^ 

. . - - V , 

* 3* School. Environment - ■ • 

4* Supportative. Services 

5. Participation of Parents and Community 

6. Organ izatioriSlHForniat ' ' ^ - 

revised work plan submitted on August 27 was accepted and 
approved. , • ^ 

'TASK 2 — SELECTION OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE ^ ' - 

Task 2 became essentially a responsibility to nominate and select 
persons^ to serve on a document reviev; panel to the. study. . The re- 
duction' of travel and consultant money at ^ithe beginning of the 
survey decreed that the contractor select ia minimum number Af 

.knowledgeable vocational education' experts who v;ould be i^epresen- 
tative of the ethnicity and educational levels 'of the populations 

/to be surveyed, arid that they be in fairly cloae proximity '^d 
the. contractor^ , , 
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To that end, five 'individuals were nominated as the Qontinuing, 
^permanent admsory-coinmittee members and five others, selected' . 
on the same oa^sis as the continuing comple men t, agreed td serve 
as alternate^. The continuing , membership* was composed pf the 
following-: 

'* 1. Marc^us Cont^eras/ Program Director, 

Easib Bay Skills Center, Oakland, California 



2. 
3. 

4. 
5- 



Errest ^Jones, Deputy Superintendent, ^ 
St. Louis Public Schools, St* Louis, Missouri 

Hidh. Kunitani, Public Education Representative, 
Calkfomia State Department of Employment Development, 
.Berkeley, Califo^rnia ^ 

Jacl^Miflhie, Dean of Vocational Education, 
Long\Beach City College, Long ^each, California 



Ralph^Davis, Acting Dean of '^ErS^picti^n , 
iTavaja Community College, Tsaile,^ Arizona 



The alternate ^mbership- was compris.^d of hhe following: 

\ ' 

1. Clifforoy Frazier, Director, \' - 
Comnzunit^ Film Workshop Council, .J<"ev7 York City, New York 

' . \ ' ' • , ? 

• * " it * ' ' * 

2. Marshall Mogers, President , , . 

' - ' Los Angeles County N^^ive American Empolyees ^ 
• ^Association, Los Angeles, California* . . 

A • • • 53^ - ' 

3* HujDort Molina, Spanish-American Educatioir Specialist, 

Southwest Rcfgional Education Laboratory, ► Seal Beach, 

' California 

4; Neil V. Sullivan,' Professor 

School of Edtiqation, Long Beach S.tate^lJniversity"', • 
Long* Beach, California f 

5. V7illiam Moore ,\ Professor // : 

Department of Education ■ ' ' . 

' • Ohio State University, Columbus, Cfhio - • 

The drafts of the quesnionnaires and^ prof ile sheets were submitted 
to each of the "pernianenp advisory commit te menfl>ers for their review 
Significant corrections ib;|f two of the memb^^ resulted in changes 
in v7ording .of a tiumbj^r qf items- on both the\eacher and student 
questionnaires* 



• • ' *^ -Qk 

. •. ' • o,«> ■ <^ ^ . TT® ■ :* ■ ■■ ' 

mSR^3 — SELEpTION OF ^Pi^l£ MQG^S . ^ - • 

. By desitn in^^^'work plan, a final saaiple of thlrCy-five Voca^ 
. tipnal educatiofi progriisls^ from /urban high school, or K-]^ school 
districts; from url^ag ^oiinri mity colleges with vocationaQT progr^i^ . 
and from exemplary adult manpov;er training programs , was to be 
Selected after completion of a ntmiber of methoddlogicsfl exercises.. . 
One set of such §^xercises represented, a series^ of coiltacts with 
the* districts serving the laifgesJt cities of .tfie U.S^ 

State Departments of Education , Beginning on July 11, the first 
•of one set of-^xercises was initiated. 'A letter was ^sent to the 
director of voc-ed in the starte department of education of each ^ 
of the fifty states. , These representatives of stfate systems were 
asked to identify any vocational education ptograms at any level 
which had experienced particular success serving minority clients. 
The yield was relatively productive, with notable contributiions 
from the states of Florida, New Mexico, Michigan,. Colorado, .New 
York, Texas, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Pennsylvai)ia. Each of these 
states indicated programs' they considered exemplary and sttpplied 
names and contact personnel at each of the sites where .programs 
^were being (Conducted-. ' . ' * v 

The exercise thus inaugurated disclosed a basic complication in the 
process of pin- pointing particular programs and particular cogniz- 
ant personnel who could serve as contact representatives. ^•Jhile 
the persons at the Estate leN^l could nominate programs, it developed 
that a second contact, with the program itself , was necessary, to 
establish whether Ibhe » contractor <:oulCco^^t on the program's . 
participation and/c^' inclusion in" the ^iudy. In every case, these 
second contacts .eventuated in a " third; "^the program was alv7ays 
under the jurisaictiorf of a city school district: approval for 
participation was prerogative of the §U]^erinteiident . As a result, 
a second canvas? was initiated, an invitation to superintendents 
of the high school districts serving the larges Cities of the.U.S^ 

Superintendents of the Largest U.S. School Districts , On September 
16, a letter V7as sent to tae superintendents, serving the sixty-six 
largest school districts in the U.S., inviting them to participate 
in the study, "and asl^in^ them to name a coiitact person to aj^t' for 
the district in collecting information. Thirty-one of the dis- 
t'lflcts re'sppnded in the affirmative; those which declined, in 
almost all cases pleaded thabsthe number, of studies already being 
'Conducted .in t^eir schools r.epre^ented an dSchausting burden. In 
some few cases ^ tjie districts were skeptical s>t the availability 
of classes of dat|^?required by the st^dy r- census and drop-out 
data by etiinic/r^^ial groupings. ;Agj^n, the! ^^on tacts 'with super- '* 
intendents" invariably produced a sec^6nd required .icfSn tact, with a • 
.person named by the Superintendent ta act as a liaison, usually an 

' " / . .'.'.J ' '^ 7 ' " ' . ' 
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a&sflLstarjt super in tender) t or a supfervisar of vocational educati(3n>,' 
and tl^is in tunf, a third contact, with the principal' pjE the .par.V 
ticular school, who often required ^ fourth contact, .wifcti a . 
counselor or voc-ed coordinator -beforje we could approach teachets' 
and studeijts. Other details, particular « to tlhe modus, operandfi 
of certain districts, served to .complicata^ajid. lengthen tne pfocess 
of isolating programs for study,. For one thi^tgv coany districts 
hav^e prescribed' routjines ^or approving requests for research in 
their schools; This procedure in some cases is quite cuinbejrsome. 
Indianapolis, for instance, requires the -completion pf a lengthy 
form* to be submitted to a resjearch committee,* complete, with in- 
struments^ sampling procedures, etc. The l^ad-time for receipt 
of approval 'is considerable. ^r- . 

Other complications arose from parallel studies being conducted ,in 
the*^districts contacted; Detroit, Michigan and Portland^, Oregon 
had just completed extensive voc-ed research in their schools and . 
were reluctant to impose on staff and students again. Both these 
districts graciously consented tp share results of their studies 
^7ith us. 

One -final development, ^he ipmort^nt effects of which did not 
become fully known until some monms later, occurred. in the case 
of the Orange County Schcfals Sx\ Orlando, Florida. jOrlando wished ^ 
to participate in the survey, but requested clarification of the 
Family Educational, Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 with respect to 
release of student i rtf grmation . Welmade a quick tel^fiphone survey 
of* three iS^rge distri^s in'thfe San ^ranciscb Bay Areartb deter- 
mine how otTier districts were interpreting the Act. .We were told' 
that release of student names and addresses v7ithout ^parental per- 
mission constituted "no problem.*' ThSe Act was interpreted to pret- 
vent the release of evaluative information — test* scores, Uisci- 
plinary referrals, etc. Statistical information -- addresses,' 
names, 'enrollment, drop-out, etc. was'neld to be public knowledge. 
We thus notified our Project Officer ot the potentialities in this, 
contingency, biit" felt that, the s-tudy >rould proceed without serious 
interference from any adverse consequences resulting from implemen- 
tation^ of ' the Federal statute. ' 

On December 5, immediately af ter .receip^ pf not;Lce from the Project 
Officer that 0MB, clearance of our study instruments would not be'^ 
required, a kit Was sent to' each of thirty-one districts wWhad' 
by that time signified willingness to pai^ticipate. v Included in ' 
the kit were: 

1,. a synapsis of the purposes, Siethoj^ology an<i work plan 
of the study 



2. a sRecimeri ,qf the course 'profile sheet,'. « 

' 3. a cover letter explaining general infonnation about' 
the survey.' A ' 

The kits were forwarded to those persons des'ignated as contacts 
by superintendents, llxe items included ii) the kit "are. exhibits 
in Appendix A p£ this report. /T ' * * « 

Other Cities and Programs . Since the first mailing of invitations 
to participate , did not yield a sufficient sample oj programs, z 
second mailing of an imdLtation was made to thirty-three smaller 
cities, inci^uding a number who had not responded to the itiitial 
offer, directed again to the superintendents, In addition, 
invitatlto^is x^ere sent to thirty-one -selected 'CdmrntAiity colleges ' 
serving urban areas near the high school districts already con- 
firmed as participating". ' • . ; 

Finally, mailings were made December 2 to thirty-four special ^ 
programs which had been recommended ea2?iier to us by consultants-^^ 
universities" and state departments . of edi^« t ion as exempla^ry 
minority programs . • 

On Dece&^er 31, 1974, there V7efe fifty, (50) programs, in as many 
cities, wll3^ had coi^finhed acceptance of the invitation to partici- 
pate. From January 1 on, however, there began a gradual erosion 
of the nunfcer of participating progtams., Chicago, Los Angeles ^nd 
Buffalo x*Lthdrew ou.tr'ight on the basis of restrictions imposed by ^ 
the Educational *Rigl^s and Privacy Aot,. which had become effective 
Novenjber 19, 1974. .-.'Pittsburgh^ advised us that the Act and (fistrict 
regulations^ prevente;3r disclosure of student names and addresses, 
but indicated that a personal meeting with parents to explain the 
questionnaire mi^ht produce approval. That offer cam^ too late 
(Mi&-May) for realistic ''acceptance. O'thers Gary, Indiana^ Denver 
•Colorado; Kava'JovCpmmunity College, .At'izoria; Toledo j Ohio; ^ 
Long Breach, California — either could not 'release students' nances 
^to us as a matter of polifcy or. did not have adequate records to 
"identify students in the categories, or classifications required. 
Louisville, Kentucky became, involved in a unification-desegregation 
issue which produced problems that obliged that district to with- ^ 
draw. Indianapolis and Minneapolis^ after processing our formal 
applications to conduct the re sear dh in their schools reluctantly- 
disapproved the request. "A* reotganizatioti of districts in Jersey. 
City, New. Jersey created a record ! problem 'which forced the North 
Bergen jttrd^sdiction to v;ithdraw. As of March 21, thinty^eighfc 
programs still remained in. the study, but-^of these, only thirty- ^ 
one had. returned Course Profile Forms, and; four of that number 
had* not submitted lists of student names and a^^dresses. 



1. Atlanta, Georgfia ' ' 

,2.. -• Bakersfield, California ■ 

Brigham City, Utah 
(Intennountain School) 

4i Bro\ming, Montana 

5. 'Charleston, ..South Carolina 

6. Charlotte, North Carolina 

7. Cincinnati^ Ohio 
8-. Cleveland, Ohio 
9. Denver, Colorado 

10. - Des Jfoiiies, low^. 



17. Minneapolis,, Minnesota * 

18. .''Milwaukee, Wisconsin' "• 
, 19. Norfolk,^ Virginia . . ' 

20. Oakland, California 

21. Orlando,- Florida 

22. Phoenix, Arizona 

23. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

24. ' Rochester, New York* 

25. Rock Springs, Wyoming 

• (Western l-Jyoming Community* 
College) / ■ * 

26r\^n Jose,' ^M^fomia. 

27. St. Louis, Missouri •. 

28i St. Paul, Minnesota^ 

29. Seattld, Washington 

30. Wichita, Kansas- 
'31. Yonk^rs, 'New York. 



11» B^:. Eauderdaie, Florida 

12. Fresno, California , 

13. ^ Hartforti,-, Connecticut 

- 14, Kansas <?ity, Missoulri 
CPenn State Community 
• College) 

; 15.' Las Cruces, New Mfexico 

.; U6.- Long Beach, ■ California 

' - / (Long Beach Comniunity » • . , . • . 

. College) " 

Long.- Beach Community College had submitted- an aggregate enrolltoent 
sun^ary for ..vocational classes whicTj was not usible in that fom 

^^t^^^s to the/remaining dist?ic?s who liT' 
^^^"-^ ^° participate and who had not forwarded Profile 

I. Baton, Rouge,- Louisiana . • ' 2. ^ Cheyenne, Wyoming ■ / 



•6» 



Gary,'.. In^lan| 
4. .Harrisburg, Peimsylvanid 
Knoxv.ille, T&ip$ssee 
Ij^ifeviUe, Kentucky 

y ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

7..^ New QrleaB'si' j^uisiana 
a . ■ North B ergen ,Hew . J er s ey ^ .• 
9. Eh.iladfelphia, Pennsylvania 
Provi-derice, Rhode Island 



10, 
11, 



Ri^J^erside, California . 
(Riverside City College) 



12. San -Diego J California 
(SSn Diegp Qomnunity • 
Cdllegey ' . 

13* Sheiiri4l?e, Wisconsin 
(^dianhead'Dist^iet^ 

14: SioxDC City, Iowa • 

15 . Tampa j" Florida 

16. Toledo, phio 

, 

17*. Tsa^le, Arizona 

^^avaj^o Coraaunity College 

18;. Tulsa, Oklahoma 
(Tulsa County)* 



The'.Prpject 'Director i" on August 21-23,/ traveled to" Washington, • . 
D.Ci, and.^t with, specialists in disaiivantaged education to iden- 
tify 'ip thelf files^e?emplary program^. I-Is. Barbara Kemp, State • 
P'rograms .and Service Branch, Ms.-.Velma Bratmer, Spec-iaJ^ist in the 
ReSeafrcli Branch, Messrs. Duls and Kavtracek' in the Research Diyi- . 
sion, lis. .Glee Sai^der^, Voc-Tech Specialist, were all contacted 
and gave th^r s^ssistance. In most instances, they had little data 
on* current programs \.4iich. fit the description of the exemplars for 
which we searching, but referred us, in. turn to other 'Sources. 

J\io oT\thes^e7"""'tl:ui t?ationaI Center for Educational Statistics 
(Mr., Wo Eito)- and the'6fficje of Youth Devielopment (Dr. Robert 
•Foster) wpre^*o^owe<i ^h^i their search failed 

plroducg "aiiy 



ledge' of 4dta" in our ^rea of c?oncem. 

Earlier contacfes^.v/rt^NUSOE through .* Orieanna *Syphax , Senior 
-Adviser, Office of Ed^^tional -Planning, BOAE, and late3L_refer- 
ences provided througnS^Ir. Joel H„_ l^agisos,. Associate Director, 
Ihfopnatioji and Fifeld Services -(Biblflography Series 21 to 25) 
from the Cenjtej for Vocational Edueation," Ohib^S^te University , 
prroved^ pf liipit^d^ value. ' ' . \ " 



The firiai judgtaeiit on 'sources. espgciklly devoted to our area of 
concern Vas'that^ttttla,__if_^hy, dir|tcr research 6ffort had been 
previously expended on the precise factors of interest in the 
pres'en t exud^ . / . • ' . • 

A related study imdertakerf by a CaliJp^mia firm fot^the State. 
Department of Edu<iation in Sac;rami?ntd" also offered no appreciable 
■assistance: "the Wj^^^ re'^6):t^was pr-*'"-'"-^'' " — -p^-f-mniaf-f. 



cipally.a process formulation 



for vop-ed (minority) ^rojgraias in a restricted number of dimensions 
approximating the't\7elve functions of yocdt:(bnai education V7hich 
are part of "Systems approach used^in' the state plans in ' ^ 
California. No relationships .are draim beti«7een successful and- un- 
successful program processes: the assessments^ are basically case 
studies df different successful approaches, an& modeling is*, not 
developed. On^ feature of ^ this recent study has important implica- 
tiqns for the present effort, hov7ever. Tjde study 'was unable to 
isolate any vocational education programs *which attract a high 
proportion of .Asian-American ^qr Oriental -students . This agreed* 
wit^i o}ir^ov?n experience. Ile\a6, thought that- Hawaii^* New York' 
and California would provide programs in which Asians were prom- 
inent ii5 .fche enrollment, 'but large cities in all 3 of these states 
' indicated that th^y could' not participate in our sCudy. Indeed, 
as the study developed, we ^oui^d we could not identify any specimen 
programs, for Asian -Americans elsewhere, npr did we find Asians .in 
any-but microscopic proportions in the^. enrollments of the classes 
we fina-l^ly include<^ from 28 cities.' ^ 

As a dbneiuding e:cercise in a search for .exemplary programs, the 
Project Director attended the Conference on Vocational Education 
Research at the T^7in Bridges Marriott Hotel on Nqvember 3-5. 
irnile all of the grantees 'attended, and many fruitful contacts . 
and discissions ensued duritig the conference, little substantive 
infomatioii directly relating to *oui: ^tudy was bbtained.- 

The contractor was also in continual contact* during the contract 
year Oith Dr. Edgar Parsong and Mr. Jim Hughes of Systems Sciences, 
Inc.,' Chapel Hill, Worth CrarbllnaV who had a contract in the same 
priority ared and V7ith whon? "have shared information. Again, 
the usefuln^ess of the information exchanged was limited, since 
the focus of the .SSI srtudy was only, superficially congruent with ' * 
our o\m. ' * ' ■ . . ' . ♦ 

TASK- 5 BJSjTRUMENT CONSTRUCTION' ; • . ' ' ' 

There v;pre three feasic ^instruments used for collectie'n of data in'' 
the* project: ' / \ • 



1- c 

s 



ourse Prpfile Sunsnary on whihh contract persons in 
chool districts indicated-' programs \ (or courses) which had 
substantial minority enrollmenp in five subject categories 
— rtev7 careers, pre -prof e^iof^al^ business, ^im ion crafts 
and. traditibT^ally women *s dcc^ipations^ — andralso the 
beginning and, ending enrollments., for minority students 
foir the^most recently ^aiHa^ble period.. Wording on the' 
prof ile* summary' v^as' such. as to permit 'completion by high 
schools .and comniunity c.olleges as well as adult programs. 




2. ^ Teacher Questibimaire — coc^Jieted by teaeliers- of the 
♦ courses named on the Course Profile ^unmary Fornix. 

3. . Stt^ent Questioimaire — coicpleted by dr6pped ^tudents 

in more successful? .and '^less successml pirograsis* 

Before construction of the instruments, a letter canvass was made 
(on August 28) of fourteen city school districts and- community 
.colleges to ascertain "the mbst, effective means" by whicli 
districts could identify progSrams .of 'interest to us, and could 
judge the accessibility of "records^ reports or other sources of 
information v;hich would yield. ?:aci^/ethnic census and course 
completion data on individual courses or programs." The £ollov;7 
ing (Patriots were canvassed: 



1. Atla-nta, Georgia 

2.. Birmingham, Alabama 

3. Boston, ^lassachusetts. 

.4. .Chicago, Ill:^n6is 

5* Cincinnati, Ohio 



6. 



Comptonj California 
(Coopton College District) 



' El Paso. Texas 



8* Hondlulu, Hawaii 

9. Nashville • Tennessee ^ 

.10. Kew York, New York 

Oakland, California • • 
(Peralta CoEHnroity College 
■ District) 

r 

\ 

12.. Phoenix,. Ati-zona • > 

13. Portland, Oregon 

14. * St. Louis, '•Missouri 



Responses \?ere received frgn six of the districts. They ranged 
from an expression of inaljility to provide. the data in eategories. 
requested Honqlulu — through a disinclination tp participate 
at all Portland to the. pr6vision of actual data St. Louis. 
One respondent — Kashville — referred us to the Research .« 
Coordinating Unit for. the State of Tennessee, indicating that the . 
RCU kept all census data fo^ the-^aaaor cities and could provide it, 
to us 'for a fee. Specific 'insights for cdnstructiqn of deta ^ 
collection instruments 'were unfortunately of mijied v^luef 

• • • 

Several iterations of the instruments were produced and tentative 
final versions submitted to Che Project Officer on -September 17. 

. Minor changes t;ere inade by the BOAE Division and conveyed 't<5" us 

^^y telephone on' October 2^, 

,t . • • ^ 

On November 18 ,^ copies of all three instruments were Sa:i^led to 
the five members of the advisory committee fSr 'their reviev? and. 



correc.tion/ Suggestions for changes in v;ording o5 items or 
deletion/ inclusion of additional, items afid other^oinmeiits were 
received from three of the members* Ihe instruments appear as 
• exhibits in Appendix B* ' ' 

' m^K 6 agency' ^(OlS) APPROVAL OF IHSTRUl-IEl^TS 

• » • - -r- 

On October 15, 1974, tv7o copies of a fiv6-page ^ynop^is of * the 
methodology of the study, designated "Detail to Accompany Request 
for Approval of Survey Instruments by Office of ^lanagement ^nd 
Budget (Oli&)\" was for^'7arded td the Project Officer/ Mr. l^ferip 
George, fo*r his use in securing such approval if it devjeloped ^ 
that it v;as necessary. . 

As •of November 18, one month l^tey^, v;e had reqeivkd no official 
word ^s to the 'nec^^ssity of 0I!B approval and ior^^a^ded a letter 
to that effect *to- thici Project; Officer. 




love^or 27, the Project Officer teleijhoned to if) form us that 
the decision had been^^pade that since "the nature anc] purposes 
of (our} instrunients and the Vocational Educatit)n RejSearch (VER) 
grant pro2.ram provide the basis for a rationale that jPederal 
-re^^irerients to be met for deveiopzicnt and utilization of sur^/ey 
instruments by contractors, (profit-making agencies) in. VER 
a^tivifies .should be the sane as those^ to b^ met by, grantees (non- 
profit makx^S agencies)," we did -not need OMg^^approvIl. 

Subsequent 1}% on December 2, 1974, i^e received v;ritten confirma- 
\.ticQ of this intelligence ^rom Mr. George. 

XASX 7 FIELD. TEST OF INSTRTOSNTS^ 

Early in October, co'ntact^ws made with Mr. Will?^ f^ottman, 
Coprdipatbr of Vocational EduqaCion, 'Oakland, X^A ^Public Schools, for 
possible field-testing of the instruments v;ith Oakland high school 
vocational instructots and selected dr'op-out^ f om the 1973-74 
<6chool year. . . ;V % ^ " 

**,'***<' , • . 

Mr. Foi'tpian otitained approval of .fhe Oakland Sx^hools* .Research ^ . 
Departt&aitt , canvassed^his :ifes£rue^tors and >asked for voltthteers . \ 
All ^^ete supplied V7ith a synopsis of the methodology bf th^ study, 
copies of , the instruments and other'^ general , information about i±e 
project/ * ^' ^ ^ } \ ^ 

V ' ' * ' • ^ ' • ' ■ 'I- ; . X' 

On December 12, Mr. Fortman provided yg^with the names and address:es. 
of seven vocatj^onal teachers, one each from a like numbef of/, 
different high' schools, and the names and addresses oi" sia^fen 




studcBts ^^ho l^d ^feipped the coxirse taught by that i!nst3ructor ther: 
preceding schop3>v£SEm.» Fburteen of the tt^enty- three questionnaires, 
seven from teachers and seven from students, were r^etumed completed^ 

TwQ of the dropped students' addresses proved to he unusable. Con- 
strue tiv3S suggestionfi^ but no adverse comments, were received from 
all of the respondents; all indicated they had no difficulty, 
completing the instruments easily and rapidly/ ^ 

Teachers participating in the field-test-^^re .paid an honorarium 
of ten (10) dollars for completing the questionnaire. Students,' 
v;ho had a shorter instrument to complete^ were paid five (5) 
dollars each. ' ■ , ' . * . ' 

TASK. 8 — llAILIKG OF COURSE PROFILE FOPJ-IS- 

Beginning January 15 as per schedule, Profile Sunsnaries were mailed 
to the approximately fifty (50) programs, who at that t^e had sig- 
nified intensions to participate. . By ^^arcb^ 15 * — ' and it took that 
long, to obtain some responses ^ — ofliy thirty-one districts had 
returned * the* form: As described earlier, at least one of the ^ 
profile summaries could not be used, others did not "have courses 
to fit all categories; seme pr.ovided only names and addresses ^©f 
teachers, indicccins Fedqral or local Idsiclation prpljibited rel^ 



ase ^ 



of student' information; and some did not provide eithi^r t<?ache2 
or student names and addresses. A re-mailing of a request for thfe 
Course 'Profile Summary Form to. those districts v;ho had not replied, 
including those where x;e ne€?ded better information, v;Vs made on 
March 21. \7e ^/aited until April 15 for responses! 'B^ that time 
only "one (1) additional profile was received^ and alsoV disappoint- 
ingly^ notices from at least a. half-dozen other cis trices, .that 
circumstances no^? prevented them from talcing part gi^ thajt: extrao-^ 
tion of data V7as proving exceedingly difficult. Since the selectiorf' 
of a sample £or\site visitation x^as dependent upon the. drop-out 

"rates in classes rcporj:ed on the Course Profile Sx^mmary, * v;e X'?ere . 
obliged to v;ait until at least. most' of the f ifty-odd^^tums v/ere - 
in. before developing itineraries for site visits. As it developed; 
thirty-one programs proved to be the final number V7hich V7e could 
include' in, the soltely.. A third follow-up o£ cities v7hicTi failed 
to follov7 through on. intentions to participate revealed a basic 
inability to complete tfie exercises necessairy, ,due to: (1) the 
implied or actual restrictions ..imposed, "^y the Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act; (2) the. inability of school, record systems to 

. identify racial/ethnic enroll^nents in individual classes^and jji^ 
drop-out counts; (3) the fundamental^-f.nabiMty of school* districts 

"".to accommodate . formal research inquiries; ^d (^) a substantial ^ 
and genuine wish to cooperate in external evaluations, but a* deep 
structural indifference to the urgency of deadlines, Statistical 




59. 

48" 



? - ' 

1?' ■ ' 



purit^ or accurady ^quired^ to conduct such* Vesearch. These 
coEEnopts are amplified in a later section of the riBport'. 

X&s/ 9 r- MILIKG OF QUESTIOimiBES TO TEA.CHERS AKD STUDENTS 

Mailings of . questionnaires to students and to teachets' V7as begun 
Ap5il L . " ^ . 1* 

htmdred and sixty-eight (268) names and addresses of dropped 
students were provided us on the Cours'e Profile Suinnary sheets; 
^/->.and one hundred and' tt7enty-one^ (121) •names of teachers. There 
*^re fifteen (15) classes repr^s.efnted which h^d no drop-out for 
tnfe^^riod reported (and consequently, no student names), and 
^.eleven (11) programs which gave teacher names, but no student 
names and addresses. For the classes whicH had no drop-out and 
for those programs v;hich could not supply names and .addresses of 
drop-outs, we revised verb tenses in the questionnaire to accom- 
modate currently enroJ.led students in the classes for which we had 
data,, and- requested that teachers distribute theser to a selected 
sample of minority students in their classes, thus obviating the 
need of obtaining their names and addresses • We mailed two 
hundred tv;enty-^f ive (225) questionnaires for such distribution 
to current sta4d«its, bringing to four hundred ninety-three.. (^493) - 
the total mailings' to students. (This is roughly 50% 
of the maximum student mailing we had anticipated; the siit * 
hundred fourteen (614) total is roughly , 50% of the maximum total 
of /teacher -and student questionnaires (1,250) V7e had expected to 



,m4l). 



TASK 10 -/ DEVELOPMT OF PROFILES AND FREQOEflCY SUl'mRXES FOR 
RESPONDING SIT-ES AND GIASSES 



The original design called for the separation of reporting classes 
in^0 protocols* of high, low and intermediate drop-out rate, t^^ 
gins of 'each to rbe det<^rmlned by' calculating the programs fall- 
on 6-ha If ^s tan da^d deviation above and belov? the^mean rate. 
The fact that the mean, drcrp- out rate for classes reporting was so 
lov^ (12%),^ a band described by a standard deviation V70uld have 
eliminated all. but the fourteen. no-drop-6ut .classes (0%) at the , 
low end of ^ the range ^^ight of these fourteen low- ranjge. classes 
were in programs at^j'ust t^ree sites ands t.he fourteen included 
but one Indian lass and no Spanish-speaking students at all. 
Moreover, tike fifteen classes which woiild have been isolated at 
the high er^d of the'^n^e would have contained no Indian students 
and a dispr^oportionate number of Spanish-speaking students. * In 
view of the few classes *and scant ethnic spread generated by such 
a stratification^ as- well as by the paucity of numbers of students 
responding through all 6f.t];i^.97 classes represented, the decision 



w^s made, to effect a ^iri^^ division into liigh-low cair^g^^ries » 
^ ll5% ^rop rate was selee^i^d as the^divisioIl-li^e• This^ v ^ , 
>ciit yielded forty-4nwo cIa§Ses with a higher drpp-rate than 15%** 
anp fifty-five with a low^r rate, .and gave a better representation 
of minority groups, types classes and geographical locations, 
injeach category, ' 

• * * * * - . . - 

'T^eihaination in a class for,ffliy reason was considered the definition, 
of a drop-out' for pyrposes of the study. Districts selected dropped- 
s tii den t^ totals for the 197:^74. school year. The frequency cotant 
of Iclasses by percentage of drop-out, course, title, and predominant 
etqnic group is displayed in the" following table: • ' 



Table 1. Frequency Count- — Vocational 'Classes 

by Percent of l)ropj>put:, CoUrse Title -""r^ ■ 

• and Fredominani: Ethnic roup ( 



ERIC 





.Course Titir^ 

X 

1 


Predominant Ethnic^ Group 


1 ° ■ 


■ '1 ' ' — ■ — ' 

; ' Fire Science 


Black 


p ■ 


^ ' Office Education 


Black 


i 1 0 ■ _ Drafting • , ^ 


Black " ' ' 


0 


Brick Masonry 


Black ■ 


0 


• • Cosmetology 


Black 


0 


1 Secretarial 


Black 


0 


Child Care^ 


Black 1 


b 


[ ■ Cooperative Vocational 
Education 


'Indian , ' • | 


0 . 


Welding 


Indian •. • j 


• 0 


Fashion Merchandising 


Black . . '1 




Computer Technology 


Black • 




Cooperative Office 


Black 


0 


Health. Services 


Black ■ • 


■ 0 


Cabinet Making 


Black 


. . 1 


Sheet Metdl 


Spanish ■ 


• • I 


• Child Care 


Black 




Secretarial 


Black ? 


■■ 2. 


' Medical Office Skills 


Spanish / 

\ - 
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Table 1:. Frequency Cojmt — Vocatiopal Glasses 
by rercent of Drop.-Out^ Course Title" ^ 
and Predomiaant Ethaic Group (Cont3 



% 


Course Title 

• * • 


Predominant Ethnic fitoup 


3 * 


Bus^ness-Steno 


S Black 

f ^ t. 
1 Spanish 


4 


Nursing Assistant- 


4 


Child Ca^ 


Spanish 


5 


]?ractical Nursing 


Black' 


5.5 

1 


■Cooperative Vocational 
Education 


Indian^ 

} 


6 


Clerical 


■ Black 

• i 


7 


Child Care / • 


Blacic ' * 1 


7 


Cooperative Vocational 
Education ^ 


■ j 

Indian j 


8 


Auto 


Black ' 


o 
o 


Data Processing 


Black J 


o 
o 


clerical uxrice 






. Dental Assistan^^ 
♦ 


Black f 


i /o^D 


Food Service 


DiaCK { 

1 




Auto 


Black 1 


/ ^ 


" Cosmetology 


Black ' J 


J 10 


Food Service. 


Black 




- Health Occupation. ^ 


Blapk "-i 


j 10 


Auto Body 


Spanish 


\ 10 


Secretarial 


Black 


' • 10 


Data Processing^ 


.."Blacjc 


10 


• P tactic a X Nur s irig 


Spanish 


[ . IQ • 


Secretarial 


'Black 


\ 11 


•Electronics ^ 


Spanish 


. 11.1 


Offset Printing 


Black* 


12 


• Clothing $Ianagement 


, Black 


12 • 


Welding ^ - 


Black 
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Table 1. Freguepcy Cowit — Vocational Classes 

by /ercen t of Drgp-Out , CoiirseY; Title 
s and Prfedomlanant Ethnic Group (Cont) 



Course Title 



ERIC 



12 Building.^Construction^ 

12 Auto'* ' 

13^ * Auto • - 

13 Banking and Financ^^ 

14 Data Processing X 

nL4 Trowel Trades 

14 ' Drafting ^ 

15 Bookkeepinjg 
15 Business 

15 Business Cooperative 
15* . Cosmetology ^ * 

16 Auto 

16 . Nursing Aide' 

^ 17 Office SeryjLce's 

17 .Small Engines 

18'^ Police Science - ; 

is' Allied Xealth^". 

1^/ Office Machines" 

20 . Vocational Cleripal 
Training 

20 Cosmetology 

20 - Restaurant and CooTcing 

20 ' ' Welding ^ ' - 

20- ^ Industrial Cooperative . 
Education 

20. ' Secretarial 

20 Health Occupations 

21 Health Occupations 

52 

63 



Predominant Ethnic Group 



Black 
Black 
Black 
Sp9»ifeh 

Black, Spanish, 
Indian 

; Black 

Indian 

Black 

Indian 

Indian 

Black 

Indiai 
""Indian . 

Black 
Indian 

Spanish 

Spanish,. Black 
Black 
Black 

Black 
•Black 
Black 
Black 

Black 
Black 
Black 



21 

25 
25 
25 
25 

25 : 

25 
25 
25 ' 
•25- 
25 
25 

23 

29.4 
30 
30 
30 . 
33.3 
40 ' 
.50- 

50 
55". 

60 
67 

71 . 
82 . 



Table 1. Frequlftdv Count — Vocational Classes 
by Perc^ t gf Drop -Out , Course^ 
and PredPQinant Ethnic Group (Cont) 



Course Title. 



Carpentry 

Qffice Education , 
Key Punch 
Nurse's Aide 
Nurse's Aide 



Cooperative Vocational 
Education 



Construction ■ 
Electrical 
Water Utilities 
Nursing ' ' . 
Fashion 



Cashiring for Salesj 
People 

Clerical . 

Office Services . 

Auto Ref inishing 

Cosmetology 

Body and -Fender 

Carpentry 

Cosmetology 

Licensed Practi<!al 
Nursing , ^ 

Machine Shop 

Practical Nursing 



j^ecretarial 

grafting 

i^uto 

Child Care 



Predominant Ethfiic Group 
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-O53 



64 



Black, Spanish/. -^^^ 
Indian s- 

Black ' 

Black., ' 

Spanish 

Black 

Indi'an 



Black 
Black 
Spanxsh 
Black 
Black 
Blk^' 



6 



Blacki\ 
Black 
Spanish ■ 
Black 
Spanish ■ 
Spanish 
Black 
Black . . 

Black ■ ' ^ 

Black, Spapfish, 
- In4ian 

Spanish - 

Black 

Black 

Black . - 



^ Description of the Student Population . Table 2 (next pagfe)t shows the 
prep6n)^(e'rant jninority grojip represented in the. respondent popula- 
tion is Black (61-1/2%) ♦ It was'^^so the only group with sub^ 
stantial reprqsentation in terms or^^umbers (126 students). There 
were only 4 Oriental students in the s^crole, but these are retained 
in* the tables, since, coming from three widely scattered regions 
and diS-p laying a consistent trend at dramatic variance with ojzher 
minority group responses, thtSy^ give some cre^bility to the 
differences in^ cognitive^ styles which we ad\fanced for Asians 
vis a vis other minorities' in Section III. \ 

■ ' . . ^ ' \^ j 

Ihe classes reporting were from, seven (7) area voca^tional programs j 
two (2) community colleges; four (4) technical or career centers: 
t^7o (2) area technical institutes; t\7o.-(2) vdrW:ional .high schoois; 
one (1) 6pportunities Industrial Center (Ol^i and 9ne\(lJ county 
^occupational program operated by a university (ilew Mexico) . All 
other classes operated in comprehensive high schools. 

Course Pro file Sminnarios gave participating districts the oppor- 
tunity ti?: select one cias^.from each of five types: 

Type 1 Union Craft Area (Auto, Macfiine Shop, Carpentry, ett. ) 

Type 2 Service Occupations Previously Ilegarded as Attracting^ 

Predominantly or Exclusively 'Female'Enrollments 

(Cosmetology, Nursing, Fashion Arts, Medical/Dental 

Assisting, etc.) • " * 
* , 

Type 3 ' Nqw Careers (Teather Aides, Media Specialists^ 
CommiJtiity VJprfcers, Public service Aides, etc.; 

Type 4 Semi -Professional Training (Metallurgy, Engineering 
Technology, Drafting, Computer .Technolpgy, etc.) 

' ^ * . ' ' *. 

Typo 5 Business Vocations (Secretarial^ Sales, Accounting, 

Distributive Education^^-. etc.) , ' ' . 

Of the students responding, 82% were from minority .group backgrounds. 
Fifty-nine (59) students were enrolled in Type 1 classes; thirty- 
nitie (39) in Type 2; tv7enty-nine (29) in Type 3; eighteen (18) in / 
Type '4; and sixty (60) in Type 5 cla sses, . v ; 

The proportion of minor ity'*.to-v;hl,jte students in the reporting 
classes ranged from slightly belov7 10% to many classes V7ith 100%. 
minority enrollment. ^ Eighteen (18) districts V7ere canvassed as 
predominantly black; *four (4) as predominahtly Spanish.-speaking; 
four as heavily Indian-enrolled; the remaining others wfere canvassed 
as mixed populations. . , ' 



Table 2. Charac 



\ 



tics of. Studeir 



leapondents 





- -- 




r \ 










Character- ' 
IS tics 




Cur- 
rent 


i f 

\ 


High, 

Drop 

oiass 


Lox-7 

Drop 

LrXass 


• \ 1 
\^ 1 

M 

! 


Class Type- 


ro tai 


Dropst 






3 


- 4 


5 


Total 


205 


129 


76 . 


85 


< 

120 


1 

59 


•39 


2^ 


18 


60* 


^lale 


71 


49 


22 


* 25 


46 


53 


■ 1 


3 


12 


2 


' ■ female 


134 


_ OA 


c'/ 

54 


. 50 


• 74 


6 


38 


26 


6- 


58 




on 


1/ 






o 

O 


8 1 


1- 


7 




4^ 


Irlack 


126. 

• 


59 


57 


^43 


• 83 


O O 

3z 


25 


17- 


9 


43. 


Oriental 




z 


o 
z 






o 
Z- 






1 


1 


— : 

■ • Spanish 


1 

17 


7 


10 


14 


3 


8- 




1 


2 


6 


I-Thite 


. 37 


34 


3- 


■ 14 


23^ 


9 


12 


4 


. 6 


6 - 


Ot"her 


. 1 




1 


1-1 






1 


Age: 
















16 or tinder 


• 37 


24 


13 


• 1 6 ■ 


3i . 


7 


LO 


1 


7 


.12 


'17 - 19 • . 


13^^ - 


70- 


64 


■ |56 


- 78 


40 


Z4 


22 


7 


41 


20. or older 


. 26 


20 


6* 


. il6 

t - 

' — r-: 


lb 


.10 


4 


4 


.4 


4 ■ 



Level of Classes . ^ By far the ^gr(^.a test niimber of c;oul:ses reporting 
eontaxned llth and' 12th grade, students : 747o. On].y six classes 
contained 9th graders (6%); twent:y-t^7d (23%) incl^ided 10th 
graders; and t\-7entyVtv;!o V7ere 13tliL, 14th grades an^/or adult level 
only. . " - ' 



Union Stren^^th of Cit£es RcportiiQg . *^In the course of site visits, 
a suggestion arose concerning the influence. of unp.on, involvement 
in the cities v;here (gC)|cational programs V7ere beiWg observed. It 
seemed "th^t str.orig trnion activit;^ in the surroiinqin'g area V7as 

ile no attempt 
:oo'peration in 
2s), a retrospec- 
by ^Wak" or 
the machine proQess* 
al Relations at ' 
to confirm ratings 



ERIC 



related to the success of programs in schools. ^ \ 
was- made to gauge the. degree or nature of union 
school programs (e.g. ^ .through advisory .commit te 
tive- analysis prompted the inclusion of a codip^ 
"sti:pn^" union characteristics -for each site in 
in^' of the responses. The !^nstitute* of Industri 
the University of California, Berkeley V7as ask^d 



35 

66 



of the thirty-one cities ^or which data was available, made by 
the three Staff persons ^who visited site§. At the same time, the 
Department .of Labor, Office of ^ Contract Compliance, San Francisfco, 
slipplied a listing by percentages of .union membership for ^11 
states <for 1972), for employees in nori-agri*!faltural establish- 
ments. These exertions resulted in an ^ability to "type" 'the 
cities in' the study in a way in which was over 90% congruent 
across the .sources pt judgment. Only two cities failed of a 
, unanimous pl'acement among five raters: Bakersfield and Ft^ Xauder- - 
' dal^... They were ultimately, listed as shox-m. in the, complete* 
tabulation which appears as Table 3 below. / ^ < . * 



Table 3 . - Ratings of Participating Cities ^ 
. ' by/Strength of Organized Lab6r~ ^ 



> " STRdNG ^ 


Hartford ^ ^ 
St. Louis 
5t.\Paul * ^ 
Kansas Xity 


-> 

Dehver 
Yonkers , 
Hilvjaukee - 
"Eittsburg 


Seattle, . 
Oakland. . 
Des Moines 
Cleveland 


Rochester . ' 

» 

San 'J9se 
Cincinnati , 
Ft . Lauderdale 


* . / ^ jj' VTEAK • 


^ Bro^^riing 
Orlando 
Charlotte , 
Charleston; 


■ *Fresn6 

Rock Springs 
Brigham City 
Atlanta 


Las Cruces 
Wichita 
Phoeni:?^ ' \ 
^ Memphis 


♦ 

• Memphis 

^ Rp/ke^sf ield 

^rfolk' 

• / . ■ • ' ' 



. TASK 11 —'SELECTION OF SITES FOR VISITS ' . • -, ^ ■ . - 

. ' ■ - c .' : / ■ » -■■ . 

0.f the thirty-one siteS available for study, the ten programs V7hbse. 
courses were represented in the highest drop-rate category and the 
ten repreisented by courses in «^the lowest drop-rate classification 
v;ere' selected. There were six p^ogr^ms which had individual courses 
which f^ll into both categories which permitted.*additional,selec- 
tioji on other criteria.. Two Indian programs and two programs v;ith . 
substantial Spanish- speaking enrollment v;ere selected in the 

• - - ' ' ' ., ■■- *•' 56 




re 



twenty ta be visited; 3nd the two single programs with the' greatest 
number of \ low drcJp-put an^ high drop-out courses, respectively, 
were chosen to make a- totaf of twenty, , . . , ' ■ 



, TASK- 12 -r^^ISmilON OF SITES . 

Between liaj, 1 and June^lO, nineteen of the sites scheatiled for 
contact were' visited, each hy a single staff , member of the 
contractor's firm, .for one ot two days each* One site cl^^. to 
the c on tirac tore's headquarters was ^visit^ed after June 30. 

Staff who visited the sijtes used a Site Observation Check-List 
as a report pf the visitT (See, Appendix B) • .Each, class and each 
, installation which was reported on Course Profiles was visited and 
the. teacher injterviewed. Additionally, coordinators, supervisors 
and central office personnel,' one of whom usually , accompanied the 
observer, w.ere' interviewed, and discussions V7ere held with^ r-andpm 
numbers of stude 
at orTfeat^-the^sc 



ISJLS, 



community representatives ajid/or counselors 
l,_s_ite. \ 



The sites jvisited were': ; ' 

' ^ ^ Atlanta, Georgia 
^ , Charleston, ' South Carolina 
..Charlotte, Nortb^arolina 
' Orlando', Jlorida 
^^-r-^^^^Ft.- Lauderdale. Florida. 
, ' Las Cruces,^-Nev7 Mexic'o 



r 



Mekighis, Tennessee; 
/•St. -liouis, Missouri 
Denver^ Colorado 
Des Moines, Iowa 



.Phoenixi' 'Aj^dn^ / 
Seattle, WaUhingtQn^_ 
B r ovm ing \ Von tana 
Brigham City, ^Jtah 



Fresno, California 
Balcersfield, California 
Rochester, N.ex7 York 
Yonkers^ New ^ York 
^ Oakldnd, , Calif ornia/ ^ 
S^n • Jose,^^ Calif orai^'* . ' 



TASK 13 -^rl^ROCESSING AND ANALYSIS ,0F DATA . ' ' , 

Questioiinaires were coded and prepared for key-punching in July 
and , all punching and processing was completed by Augus.t 28\ Th^ 
findings pf the study are described in Sec'tion V following*^ *. 
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: ^ V. .'results. AND FINDDJCS &F TMySTmi 

.' . ' . ^ * ■ . • . "■ 

As'preliousl7 stated; t^ tast^^t. us4 iijth^ 
iig^ed to plicit taforfatx^i. «h^=^<=°^l^^| and student- 

pflettiss studew attrition °^ . ??^5ide descriptions o£._ . 

lftfeiS^''^5^or.Snt^^^ ^ /""""""^ 

liTSreL of school operatxons: . ^ \ . . 

— 1\ Jeacfeer CharacteS3^stics ^, ' " ^ . . ^ . 

; . 2.. Iifistructicm - • - • . ^ 

''tllsv '"^hpolzBnvyLronmeiit ' '. < .. . 

- , I'Sti'pWtive Services " ' . ' - . , - . . * - 

I s/VpaTelcipitiijn of tar^ts^^^^^^^^ \ ■ / ^' • • 

."'^i ^Orgairiga.tion \\ - ; - \ 

iB«-findinss-of .the/study organized bei^ undet ±l..ese-.slx, . . 
» major 'hieadings.,'; . * ''\ \ * - . 

• i''. '^ /' Teacher' Characteristics ^ / . . » , , 

"iottrces-of.inforniation as-well^a^, influence .of 

• tlon, ■ we «iade. several *^^'»P'^°5^.'?ga vQoational classes. 

growpsr for a .great^. ^egree "^-/J-^ ^e^cy, however slaght-, . 



recognized thai: tenure la^s^and the recant costive groutH 
patterns ^of enrpllmehts mili,tate^^gainst laiTge, nuiii>er^ 
* changes ixi teaching staffs, but v?e felt'ithat these fegres- 
siveji!ftf luences voulS be offset by the pribriti^s ,on* . 
af f iinnative acti^)s generated by a decade of, civil rights 
enthusiasm and the sensitivity to i:Ke research call for 
- ' consideration of thi^ factor in the teaching staffs 

2^./ Ethnic affiliation ,' Th^same persuasion as that; operating 
^ with age inbtivated us to suspect that more minority in- . 
structors would characterize the low drop-out group^ The 
case made for "successful role models" in the literature 
presaged a visible cone em ''for this fac,tor eyentuatjing in"^ 
. [ greater number of minority ins true tears teaching., minorities 
successfully. . 

3 * E ztra-curricalar in\rolvemfiTit in a job related to the teach- . 
' ih.^ co:::rnitner;i:, nlMority educatioTif training; or work with 
, youth outside class , Tnelse seened to us valid characteris- 
tics to e>:pect ol & spccessful teacher of minority youngsters. 

As the tables on follo^/ing pages show,-. none of Jthese asstimptions 
V7ere warranted. Tmile older teachers predominated in all classes, 
no dramatic differences are se'en to relate to high or low airop- o 
out. The sarn^ holds true for most othe^r characteristic^^of teachers 
e:<amined . ^ • - / . - , • • • ^; - 

'If anything, the tablea seem to suggest^ either that spirited, 
dedication' to the subject field, in terras of union meiob^^rship, 
outside service activities and keeping updated 'in respecltSSyto 
formal education about/hximan relations .and cultural issues^^, is 
soijrething one can uniformly expect from most teachers^ or that a 
preoccupation with these ^involvements has little effect on reten- 
tion of students.' ' * ' 

Jf there are dramatic differences hetxie^n high and.JLpw drop-out , 
'classed with respect' to teacher 'characteristics, it is to' be seen 
in the generalized heading? V7hich/v7e elaborated to clieck this p^iea- 
omenon — ':The teacher ha^d a good^ understanjding of the^i^oroblems 
of young adults; The teacher; had a god^ understanding of\he pjrob- :^ 
lems of othe^ races," ,4 to/ Consi^terirly and me'asurably,. the low- 
drop classes reported these as ^significant, operating variablV^ 




Table 4. Teacher Chai^acteristics ' 

\ ' V. 

^A-^^i Sex, Ethnic Affiliation for 62 Teathers Responding) 

' . ' (Percebtai^es in Parentheses) ? 



T 



Characteristic 




lasses 



High-prop Classe^' 
n*= 30 . 



Age:, ^ 

Under 25 
26 -;30 
31 - 35 
36 - 40 
* Over 40 



2 ■ 
7 

2 ^ 

21 



(6.3) 
(21:9) 
(6.3) 
(65;6> 



. 1 
6 
3 

16 



(3.3). 
(20) 
(10) ^ 
;(13.3) 
(53.3) 



\ -- 



Sex: 
Male 
Female 



17 

15 



(5S:D . 
;(^6.7) 



14 

;l6' 



<46.7)'' 
(53,3) 



Ethnic Group : 

Indian / ' ■ 

Black 

^. Oriental * -C" 
§panish-Speaking 



1 


(3.1)* 


..=7 . 1-- 


7 


(21.9) 


r 


0 




1 


0 




.' ' 1 


24 • ' 




"^5 




c 





(3.3.) , 

(6.#x 
VC3.3) ^ 
• -'(3.3)/ 
. (83.3) 




. Table 5.* Teactier ChargcteristdLcs ' 
(Outside Activities for, 6-2*.Teachers RespondiugJ 
(P*ercenta%es in Farenthese^) 



/Activity 


Z> - ■ ■ s 
I^w-Drop Classes 


— T" 

HigbL-DropV Classes*^ 


-^ce-Rela ted. Human 
Relations - Training-: 

Yes . 
No 

■ 


n ^ 31 

17 (53. 1) 
. . 14 (43.8) , 


. n = 30 \ 

' :18 ^ (610) 
12 * (4^) - 


VJork foir Pay Plus 
Teaching; 

Continuously, 

Frequently ^ ^ 

SuEumers Otily 

Hardly Ever 

Sever' - 'i 


n =-3^ ■ ' • 

2 (6.3) 
"4' . .(12.5) 
5 (i1.6) ' 
.% ■ (18.8) 
15 * , ~(46-:9) 


n-»= 30- y ' 
1'. (3.3), 

3 .ao>.\ 

7 . (23.3)\ ■ 
1 (23.3} y 
12 . 140) \\ 


ecJurses fake§. at c 

College in- Past 3 Years 

. Yes . ' 7^ ^ 
.V / No . 


. n = 32 

25 •* (78.1) 
/ 7 (21.9) 


n = 30L . ^ 

■28 (93.3) 
: ' 2 - (6.7) 


^- .Years Worked Before . ' 
Begkn Teaching i ' 

^ cLess "than.S Years ' 

. ^ 3 - 7 Years" ^ ■ . . 

^ ^7-10 Years ' ' / ^ 

? ^ p.v^f 10 Years \ 

> 


^.n. = 31/ 

" ^ (28.1) 
8 (25) . 
4/4:12.5) — ' 

10 (311 3> ' 


n =>9 

* 

.5 (16.7) 
.4^_-. (IS-.S) \ 
5 (16.7) 
15 • (50) 



■•■ — ^ 
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61 

•72 



• 



Table 5^ . Teacher. Characfeerlstics (Cont) 
(Outside Aptlvities for, 62 Teachers Responding) 
(Percentages, in Parentheses) 



' Activity 



;Teacher'& Teen-age 
•Backgrojmd v. 
Students' Background: 

Similar^ to Most 
Similar to Half 
Similar to Few 
Completely Different 



iJork with Youth : • 
A-/ Once/Ti;ice a Week 
Onc^/T^-7ice a l^fonth- 
Once/lX^ibe a Year 
'ifever ' 



Professional Acitivities: 

Active\Union Member '"' 

Advisqiry Cojnmittee . 

Member of Service 
Organiz^ation 

• .Member of Voc-Ed, . " " 
■ Organ izatipri- 

Other ' . 



Low-Drop Classes 



32 



8 
8 
7 
9 



(25) 
.(25) 

(2f,9)- 
.(28.1). 



n =.31 



■1 



4 (12.^) .. 
11 (34.4) 

8=^ . (25). 
8 .,(25) 



n = 32 




n =-30 


* ■ 


(25) 


' 9 


8 


(25)." ' 


■ 13 


; ^ 8- 

i * 


(-25) . 


9 


« »• ^ 

24 


(75) / 


^. 23.' 

* 


• . - 5 ' 


" '(15.6) / 


* 

> 7 • 



High-Drop Classes 
" » ■ ' 



= 30 . 

— , 

•? ' <30)~ 
a (26.7) 
. 8 (26.7) 
5 (16.7) 



n ='30: • .. . 
6 (20) . 
4" (13.3) 
.11 ;(36,7^/ 
. 9 ' (30) 



(30)^ i 
(43.3) 
^ (30) 

(76.7) 

(23.3) 



^Of more than passing notice is the ethnic identification of 
'"^teacher^. I^hile §2% of the students were misority, vonly 21% of , " 
€h^teachers came from minority-culture backgrounds. A comparison 
by efchpic groups of teasers and students: ^ ) 



Table -6. Teachers and Students 
> by Ethnic Affiliation^ 



Minority' Group 



Teachers n = 62 




Studen 



High-Drop 



Low54)r\>p . n 



.Indian . 
Black 

Oriental C 
S pan ish-S peaking 
IThite ^ 
Other (East Indian) 



2 
.9 

'1' 
1 

49 



(3.2%) 

(14.5%) 

(1.6%) 

(1.6%) 

(79%) 



..1^(60%) . 
43 >(34%) 
, 1 (25%) 
\h (82%)-- 
14 (38%) 
1 (100%) 



8 (40%) 20 

83 (66%) 126 

3 (75%) 4 

3 Ci87o) 17 

23 <627.) 37 



7 



It is tmlikely that congruence betj'7ejen teacher ethnicity and 
cjulttiral affiliation of students ^n be substantiated ^s., ]?eiT;>g of 
. 0ver\-7eeniyg importance. A nuireber of classes, in the s tiidj^ had in 
fact absolute congruence in this regard/(e.g. , a Black instructor 
V7ith ai;^. "Black students:), but such classes were both in the 
^highest range, of drop-out (over 40%) and ehe lowest (0%)«,'' 

TabJ^ 4 shows that drqp rates for both Black and ;V7hite. student 
^ven while thq, ratio 61 students-to-teachers in the groups is 
lextr^eiy disprdpprti^riate — * 1:14 for Blaclc and' L*3:l for White 
to be^almof^t equal. This should not be construed as more than a . 
notice.of the^efhnic affiliation of students reporting and the' 
type* of classes V7hence they^ame^ Dzx)ps from dll. classes respond- 
. ing •are aggregated; thus»ithere -is-'no direct relationship to 
)student-teacher ratios xJr to causal factors operating. :\ 



on. 



Thai various chax^cfceristics of teachers V7ere extended for inclusion 
the student qyestionnaire. Students were asked, td/respond to 




itemi concerning the teachers** rapport with ethnic groups, under- 
standing of young people '^s problems and general statements concern- 
ing Hi^/her confidence in dealing with the respective vocational 
subject areas. • 

The responses to each of the five items in this set follow: 

imi l\ — THE TEACHB* HAD A GOOD UNDERSTANDING OF THE PROBLEIIS 
OF YOmiG ADULTS 







Total 


High 
Drop 
Class 


Low 

Drop 

Class 


•Ind- 
ian 


B^ack 


Asian 


Span- 
ish 


I-Thite 


1. 


* Strongly 
Disagree 


14 


4. 


10 


1 


11 






2 • 




Disagree 


28 


11 


■ 17 


2 


16 


2 


4 . 


4 




Undecideid 


34 


14 


20. 


4 


20 


2 


\. 


8 




Agtee \ 


86. 


. 38 


48 


9 


50' 




7 ■ 


19 


• 5. 


Strongly \ 
Agr^ ^ 




16 ' 


25 




28 




5 


4 






\ 3.55 


3.61 


3.51 


3-. 65 


3.54 . 


2^50 


3,81 


3.51 



IT£k- 2 ^-r THE'TMCHER HAD A GOOD UNDERSTANDING OF THE PROBLEMS 
•y ' -OF OTHTER RACES . * 





' 1 / 


Total 


High' 

Drop 

Class 


L0V7 

Drop 
Class", 


Ind- 
ian 


Black 


Asian 


Span- 
ish 


White' 


..1. 


Strongly 
Disagree 


12 


3 


9 






1 


■ ^, 
l"; 


1 


. ' 2. 


Disagree 


. 26 , 


13 


13 • 


4 


17 




.3 - ' 


2: ' 


3. 


Undecided 


52 


22 


30 


3 


3D 


. 2 


' .2 


15 


• "4. 


Agree 


64 


27 


•37 


7 


.36 


1 


. - 6 


'14 


5. 


Strongly 
Agree 


48 


'17- 


31 


6 


34. 




4 


.4 ■' 


MEAN ■ ^ • 


. 3.54 


3^51 




3.50 


3.57 


ins- 


3.56 


3.50 



ITEl'i 3 — THE TEACffiR KNElf.THE I^TEST DEVELOPI'IENTS IN HIS 
SUBJECT FIELD 





9 


Total 


■High , 

Drop 

Class 


Low ' 

Drop 

Class 


iTid- 
ian 


Black 


Asian 


Span- 
ish 


VJhite- 


I. 


Strongly 
Disagree 


\ 1 


2 


4 




^3 ■ 


1 


2 


•' 4 
' 3. • 


2. 


Disagree 




8 


6 


2 


'll' 






5 


•3. 


Undecided 


16 


6 


8 


3 


7" 




1 


5 • 


4. 


Agrees • 


96 


A4 


41 




61 


1 




■ 15 . 


5. 


Strongly^ 
Agree 


65 


15 


24 


6 


43 


1 


'5. 


10 




1-lEAN ■ 


3.96 


•3.83- 


3.90 


3.9^ 


. 4.04 


3.56 


' 3.88 


S.78 



ITEIf 4 THE TEACHER vJAS ALWAYS AVAILABLE TO TApC ABOUT OUR 

PROBLEl-lS ^ ■ \ 

■ • \ 





i 


Total 


High 
Drop 
Class 


Low 

Drop ,Ind'- 
Cliss 'ian 


Black 


Asian 


Span- 
ish' 


VThite • 


1. 


Strongly" 
Disagree 


18 


4 




12 


1 


1 


> 

4 




Disagree 


43 


.26. 


lf\ 5 


• * 29 




4 


5 ■ 


3; 


Undecided 


29 


. ' 8 


21 \ 3 . 


18 ' 


2 


« 


• 6 ' 


4. 


Agree 


75 


32 • 


43- ^6 
24 \ 6 ' 


42 


i 


'lb 


16 


5. 


Strongly • 
Agree 


37 


.13 


• 

~24\ 




. 1 • 


5;' 




4 


3-. 35 


3.29. 


3.39 3165 


3. 3D 


'2.75 


■3^.38 


■ 3.^6 



ITEM 5 — ^^OST TEACHERS TREATED US LIKE llATSgE ADULTS 







Total. 


High 
Drop 
Clas's 


Low 

Drop 

Class. 


Ind-- 

■ ian 


Black 


« 

Asian 


Span- 
ish 


VThite* 




"Strongly 
. Disagree 


12' 


4 


8 




9 






3 


2. 


•Disagree 


28 


16 


12 


2 


15 


1 


1/ 


9 


'3. 


Undecided, 




7 


7 


3 


,7 




2 


2 




Agree ' ^ 


103 


■ 39 


■ .64 


7 


65 


. 3 


8 


20 




Strongly 
Agree 


43 




27 


8 






4 


3 




MEAH 


3.68 


3.57 


: 3.76 


^.05 


. 3.70 


, 3.50- 


4.00 


3.30 



1(5 ^is of ^oraa inb<^est to^note that for three* of the five items, 
the lov? drop-out c3>^^3^^s exceed' the mean; pn onlv one item — the ^ 
teachers' imders tandirrg ^3^--^«ians pcoplg^--Ado high drop-out classes 
exceed it. ^ In f6ur ou*t of five items, the high drop-out courses 
exhibit a lobar mean response than low drdp-cut courses. Granted 
that many/otnc:;:" fac tors 'i^fluende the teacher-stude^^ transaction 
X<5 mabe it^, negative or productive, 'this* will be a tenxiency which,-^ 
uniformly .throughout -this inquiry , ^^^ill manifest itSjelr. ^^h 
drop-out classes, in the majority of responses, v?ill differ from- 
the Lov;,-drop clas^ses; ^ . / ^. ' - <^ ' - * . , / 

Summary . It is highly improbable ^that one could, make a strong 
case for differences 6t)serve^'in the getieral deportment of in-^ " 
structors as ^ it' projected itself to studejits^ By and large^^ ^ \ 
teachers ' appear as friendly/, understanding persons V7it;h a. sound 
expertise 'in their subject field. T^'is is not tact surprising, in 
viev7 of the fact that over, half had taken multicultural or hxaman,. \ 
relations fcrairrisg, had at ^east jsev^n year-s' experience V7prking 
in their siibject field and^^ were de\?^oted all "the time to teaching 
duties. Moreover, 'mos^\7orked ;t7i'th^jot3th in other than_.classr.\^ \ 
room assignments,. V7are'extremely,.activ,e in y^datibnal education- 
related activities ^and 'canje from educational and economic back-^ 
^grounds, ^milar to the s.tudents they taught. "^^^ ' 



/ 



4 



As noted, there seems to be a gexieral invers'e relationship; 
fiowever slight, bet\^ecn teSchercharacteri^stics, factually reported, 
and stiidcnts' perceptions of t^ie behavior assumed to ensue from 

J^, these characteristics/ For^example, the greater Quciber of young 
' teachers, minority teachers; those V7ho had most trade experience, 
v;ho attend college in'^service training' classes; and whose back- 
ground matclies their students V are in the high drop-out class \ 
category.^ Conversely, the greater number, of students v7ho perceive 
teachers as being solidly grounded in the^r subject, able to . ^ 
relate to youth and cultural pluralism, et-c*, are, for the masi_ 
part, in the lou drop-out classes. One can deduce either that 
there is in fact^a codnter-productive relationship in some 
characteristics or that their expression in real-life situations 
is dependent more on other, related factors '(intu^i<5n^^perhaps) 
v:hich facilitate their effective manifestation, br, as l^^^data 
in the repo?rt seemingly suggests, it may be that a general sub trie. 
appetite lor an intelligent structure, on the part of the students"^ 
in the school and classroom environment, is the pre-eminent need 
V7hich must be met, and. that positive characteristics of teachers i 

- must bo adapted to provide sustenance for this. ?^petite. " 

B. Instruction ^ ' 

The initial enphjasis in this studj^ was to. have beepn excltisiyely 
on: elements relating directly to the instructional setting 
.inte^jers uhich, it wa§ felt, were accessible to amelio.ratibn or 
change hy^ the teacher himcelf or the administration at the school 
. site. Even though that emphasis v;as changed, it remained^ the 
maj^' focal ppxnt.of the survey. A great many questions V7ere 
• aslced conce^snrL^ig the immediate classroom environment. The fol- 
lowing tables and charts suianiarise the most significant of the 
findin<;s derived from the items On both teacher and student 



questionnaires 



Mr 



Location pf Cla^qsas .- Mopt classes taught by reporting teachers 
and studcifjts -./ere held on ^ school campus. There was a suggestion 
that successful programs viould show, a high degree of inclination 
to locate ±i\ the pomnunity, given ttie reality orientation Of 
minority students. ' The fact is, a surprisingly large percentage 
•did use off-site facilities — over 20%, but their numbers were ^ . 
almost equally sp-read over both lov7 and high-drop categories. 
The counts arfe, inc^^cated in Table 7 on trie f6llov7ing page-' - . 
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• Table 1 . Location of Closes 



4" 

J 


" Jigh 
Drop 


'Drop 


1 


Classf. 15^)68 
2 .3 4 


5 


^ TEACHERS: - 












' o; ■ 




; llain Site 


20. 


27 


19 


5 


" 4 






Off-Campus 

■$ 


10 


5 


2 


. -3' 


.5 


2 


3^ 


. STUDENTS- 
















T^&ifi Site 


64 


99 


43 


33 


19 


15 


43 


^ ^ Off -Campus 


21 


21 




39 


10 


3 


17 


- • • ' " ~ \j ■ « J ■ 

More significantly, responses to^4?^elated student question V Was 
part of your training in a work experience progran? — shox;s that 
better tnan 50% of all students \^ent off campus for some partTof 
thfeig^^inFtruc^idn. The "breakdo^^n by drop-out categories and ahd . 
ethnic gfbups*: . - 


Locatiou 


Higft 
Drop' 


Drop 


I 


■B 


Ethnic - Group 

A - S ' :: 


^' ■ 


On -Campus ; 


• 50 


■ 60 


5 


57 


3 


< 

9 - 


24 v' . 


^ VJork Experience 


35 


60 


15 


69 


• -1 


:- 8 


■1,3 . . 


and by type of 'cla^p^* . - 








• 


Type of Glass . 




Location 

7 






1 '■ 


2 

• 


3 • 


, 4 


5 ; 


L 

^*«**0n -Campus 






34 


^4 


13" 


,14 . 


35 .. 


Work Experience 


> 




25 


15 


16; ' 


4 ■ 


25 
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lime of Class Meeting s .AH but three of the classes^ were/^epo 
by teachers as meeting the morning, IJhile there was decided 
preference for .these hour's by both high and low drop \s.tudent 
categories, there uas a marked different in degree across the tv7o 
classifications. Lov? droprout classes chose by a 757o\majority the 
early classes; high drop-rout classes hy 58%. ^ further poiiit of ^ 
interest is the manner in .vjhich ethn^ groups related \to this 
item^ Taking the "undecided" responses to 'She question and:- adding 
phese to the tv/o. protocols j^hich agreed" or "strongly! agreed^ that 
the morning tine.V7as inconvenient^ the ethnic breakdov7r\ revealed: 

American Indians. . .75%' 

GBlack ';_.;26%^ 

. Asian . . . . t 25% 

Spanish -...12% ^\ 

VThite J 8% ? ' ^ 

^ . . . \ 

'It WQuld seem from the evidence that Indian students are nSt 
par&lcul£S.rly attracted to early hour classes.,^ Remembering \that 
minokity groups seem to be responcive to an affective approach to 
^eama^g, WG^adc the Assumption that minority students V7oulid 
rcconat&vto^iWrriety in class format, .activities, scheduling \and . 
organisati&rk A nuz^Ser of questions ^7sre asjked of both teachers* 
and ctudciQ^^ regarding a numher of phenomena held to be exprWcsions 
of an infusion of such \^^riety into the instructional settip^ 

Visitlrin E:::pcrt:s , One practicable method. of varying the fixe 
routine of o^ccupational classes is to invite guest lecturers,^ 
employers and experts from business ?nd industry to di^cuss^ th^ r- 
subject field uith students .or to give demonstrations of tiew \ 
methods or practices. By. fair th^ major percentage of all classes . 
surveyed used this technique. There V7as.no appreciable difference 
in use betv7cen high and olo\7Tdrop classes', a s-lightly greater \ 
frequency being observed in .high-drop courses'. . Uomen s occupations 
and nev careers tra.lning used the device far more ^han union cr^ft, 
business or preprbfessional courses- did: ' , ^ 





*• 'Type, of Class \ 


Frequency of Us^e 


1 


2 


3 


■ h 


5 .. 


Once a month or more 


. .9% 


637o 


67% 


20%* 


29%' 


Once or twice a year * 


57% 


37% 


,22%" 


50%-: 


-50% 


Never/almost never 


• 24%, 




'll% , 


30% - 


21% 



'-%St:udentg had.^n appetxte^ JEor &ven more of such visitations by 

experts. Asked i^ they agreed that^there v;as need fo:^ niore outside 
visitors, the ethnic groupk respoiid«I thus: 







# 


Ethnii: Qroup* 






2; Response - * . 

*> • ' 




2 


3 


■4 


5. . 




^ Agree X%) 


85 


\ 55. 




71 


62 


apo . 


Disagree (%) , - 


0 


. \ 


• 0 


■ 18 


30 




Uftdecided (%) ' 


. ' 15 ' 


■16 \ 


25 


11 


8 • 


0 ': 



Field Trips / Only eleven of the' 62 teachers reportedL never jising 
field trip^as an adjunct* to instruction. Ho:j'7ever5 only six* 
reported .using them more than once or twice a year. Again, there 
tvras not much difference in.use betx^een high an d^ low drop classes, / 
hut again ,^he same pattern amongst ethnic groups repeated itself 
uniformly, sKty. felt they Jshould have more: . > / 



Ethnic -Groupi^ 



mi- : : ^ 

Response 


1 " 


2 


3 


. 4-' 


■\5 


6.. . 


Agree 




•;86 


50 






59 


Disagree '(%) 


^ ... V ' 




0 


■ 0> 


18. \ 


, -19 - 


Undecided (%) 




= 4 


■ 50 


.12 . 


11 


\22 



Flexil^le scheduling, on the college model,., ha 




Block Scheduling . 

long beefti upheld as something desirable for minority°lei^iB£.' s tfcs 



Chived no justifipation in this ^udy. Only five classes me^— 
thr^e^imes-a-week schedule. . i\7o met four ti 



It received no 

on a thr^^^<times-a-weeK: schedule. . Tv7o met four times a V7eek, an^. 
all others were on the typical daily^ schedule, 'Monday through 
Friday. Eighty-two percetit qt more of Indians, Blacks, VJhites and 
Spanish-speaking students indicated that their present schedules 
were adequate, and three out of, the four Asian students concurred. 



n -^Indian; 2 - Black; 3 - Asian; 4'r Spajiish; 5 - V&ite;^ 6'- Other 



^■5 



Teaching Aids > Most people VoU Id expect rthat cpncrete, indue t i^ve, ^ 
, ^ reality-based cognitive styles would find a variety of teaching 
'-^'styles assisted by visual aids compatible and helpful* A check-^ 
list of sucla aids were ptesenlted to -teachers with the request thaN: 
they indicate^ the frequency of their use of such aids as video, ^ 
films, mock-ups / etc . The results are reported in Table 8 on the' 
' following page. As can be seen^ non-users or itiTrequent users 
appear in about identical . frequency v7ith heavy users*: (fJb.n^ 
^spouse to a listing was regarded as npn^availabilitynor^tion-use) 
furthermore, daily use appeared most often in two singular cate-. . 
. gories of classes women's occupations and preprofessional — 
and with 1:wo ^ethnic groups t ln4ians aijd Blatks, , . , 



As sr^parallel question, st;udeTJts were asked whether they felt 
theiP instruction needed, augmentation by the us'fe of more films, 
TV,, mock-ups, etc*. The reaction was mixed, except thaf Indian 
and Black stoadents expressed the most decided wish for more use 
♦of these aids: , • . " ' 



rResponse Indian 
1 : 


Black. 


Asian 


Spani>^h 




VThite 


Vs" « 85. 


.67 


■ 50 

« 


40 \ 






■ <"no" " * .. 15 


33- 


■ 50 


60 


\ 





of^igh 



. ^ -\ 

\ There ^;ere no egregious, differences between teachers of nigh and. 
teachers, of lox-; drop-rate /classes. .VTljere differences surfaced 'at 
all, rthey generally went against expectations: high 'drop-out . 
classes were the ongs whiCh Reflected greater use^f media ayjd 
other aids. The 'Maily" use among jteachers provide this examp^le^^ 
which /was typical o^f other .degrees of us^:'; 



■ ■ . / : ■ ■ 

/• Group. 


TV 


Models 


Slides 
-A-^ 


• </ 

Film 


Overhead. 1 
Projector 


Strips 


High-Drop Classes 
Lot^-Drop .Cla^^ses^ 


.i37o 


31% 


■ . 2'0% ■ 
".. ..07o 


10% 
• ^ 3% 


33% 
' 347o A' ' 


13% 

'm - 



Class Size , Boch stXidends and teachers were asked about tbe^ 

number of students eirrolled in their classes\ By ^nd large^ both ./ 



ERIC / 



71 

.: 8.2 



, / 

7% 



groups w_ere con^erit .with the class sizes as .they saw them.' The 
' -^-^aeesppAses: • • ' r . • . ^ 





flespon^ . V : 


lligh Drop 


Low Drop 






Teachers: ' ^ 


- -> 








\ ' Ideal ^x^. ' " 




69% 






3Ieed Few:^ • 


■*■ '33% ^ ■.• 


25% .-. , 






. Far Too- Mabv 


- m 


".6% 






\^ 

Students:.^ . • 




— -T 






* Size No Factor 


65% 


65% 






< ^Undecided . • ^ 


.. 5%' 


■ .-'13% . 






Too 'Many %S tude'nt? 


. 30% > 


22% ys 


- * • 


^ . r / k • 

Table 8, ' Frequency x)f 


Use of Tekci^ 






(Video., Fila/ Mofck-TIps:,<-S^^ 
\ * » ' ^ ^^^^^^ ' - ' 


etcO , 


• 




f/y . V -^umber of Teacirers' Repfl^ifig > • . \ ' • 





Teacher Assistants . Hie theory has been implicit in 'th/L litera- 
ture ,tor sone time, ^hat because of differexK^^'s 4;n^leaj|ing styles,' 
minority students v/lLl profit by the '^resenc^ of teacber.i^ides, ' 
teacher assistants and othe'r paraprofessionals in the classroom* 
Black, V/hite'and Indian students did. not feel that the inst^c'tor ' ^ 
.needed more ^ssis-tants,. Blacl? sadden ts hy a 66%,' VThite stiiSentfe by 
a. 79%* and. Indians % a 65% margin, Asians , ^however (75%) and 
Spanish-spealcing'^students (47%) agreed that they wbuld welcome • . . 
more of this'S^lp* Regarding actual provision of paid assistants 
in the classe'S^ almost 90% of teachers did not answer the item, 
indicating th^ teacher aides, interns ""and teacher assistants . 
were not being provided to any great extent in the districts 
canvassed. • , " * 

Grades. One of the inf ieatprs of the subtle wish for' structure 
on the part of minority students derives from a que3ti6n. on another 
'aspect'of instruction' - gi;ades/-. Tne supposition ms that, these ^ 
students, being more realistically oriented, at ^he same' time tHat ^. 
the;y were less related to symbolic rewards . would favor -gtading' 
systems \7hich eschewed strict levels of ac"gLievement Or performance, ' 
especially as it put .them in competition with peers. The findings 
bespeak an* attachment V7ith letter g^'rades that students do not wish 
to-'have bVolcen. ' . . ^'s: * 

All classes w.ithout exception, of type 2 (women's occupations)., 
type 3 (new carelers), and^ type 3(preprofessional) gave letter 
grades. Eighteen out of t^^enty-one unicfn crafty ^trades (typed) 
and 11 of 14 business classes (type 5) also gave^r^it^ifonai letter', 
grades'. O^ly six te'achets in all (10%) us^^d pasg-fail, satisfactory- 
unsatisfactory pif other means of performance evaluation; five of 
thQ'six werfe teachers ±n high-^drop-out cla^gses. 

^ r-' * V" - - • ^ ^ ' '/S ' 

4l^?ents vjerpfepparently content with, the letter system* Otf;iy ; ' 
uA% agreed tfnat there 5s[as "to© muc|i' emphasis on grades, and , pgr- 
formancie." Curiousl/7 over 42% of high-d?cp claiis" students agreed^^ 
with tfee contention, against only, 35% • of lov7r-drop. cla*&s;clientele.^ 
The, high-drop 'classes v?ere almosjt th^ only qlfe^pients of t:>tlier tlian 
letter grades In the teacher sury^y. •wEat this-maly be saying is- 
th^t' many Students. ^re still searchiiig for ^meaningful * structure • * 
in wbiei^heir l^rhing^ adtivifeies, take ^place'. Aimo^t 'Tinifarraly/ 
the greatest clustering fdr 'all groxipS £ook.^iace-in the mid- ^ * ^ 
-;;d of ,£iv§ weighted responses. - in the * '-^ujgdecicled" category.. ' 7 ' - 
5-quarter^'tb over one-third of all, stt^dents in .any 'grouping v;.ere/ 
idecided aboul: ".grading systems. Here\5re' the percentages of /^^^ 
---^^l4qdy-^sponsas /Kcro§s the' groups:. _ — ' 



t 

2 



Current ,studgiits. . . .\ ... . . 20 ..9% 

D^?oppl3 students 28.9% 

Hi^^dfop classes. . ...... .'.23. 57o 

Low-drop classes. .......... .24.2% 

Strotfg xmion tovms :23.3% 

. Ueak unioii * tovms ,25 . 0% 

"'American Indian. .35.0% 
.Black;!.......... 23>8% 

* s 

Oriental;, C - 

Spanish-speaking 29.4% 

I^hite.-^^^ 18. 9% 

•Union "crafts* classes-. . .... .25.4%' 

Women's occupation classes. 17:5% 
New careei:s', training . v ...... 24 . 1% 

•Ptfeprofessioiial classes 11.1% 

. Business, classes » '. .30.0% 




\ ■ . ■ " . ' . . . . ' 

Team Learning -.Team Teaching . * Their reXatiofs^-^oth to variety 
•and to the minority stujdents '\;os£ensit>le deisire^ for convivial, .-M 
f i<iiencp;y surroundings makes teatn-teaching "and studying- in teams^ 
additives, in .Instruction with 'suggested prcfarsel ^Students and 
teachers, .both were asked, the extent '.to v;hich eAch of these tech-r 
niques V7er6 used',in their classes. '' - -.x - -. 



. Sijj't^-efght percent of the, teachers rarely or never used the 
technique 'of teaching, jointly -v^ith a colleague or other professional 
the vocational classes under ^heir jurisdictio'n* , Tv/enty-seven 
percent of teachers in hiah-dro^-out classes used' a team approajQh. 
'regularly'* or "often," aS" against 34% of low-drop class .teachers'. ' 
Team- teaching wsis most oftieft seen in classes with predominant 
Indian and SpaniSh-speakJL^g ,eip:ollment and in new careers' X447o) , 
preprofessional (50%) and [women ''s occupations (50%) classes. ^ 

I'i'ftY-six percefit of all ;tudent;s had experience workMig in tjams 
in their classes; Thi^ "parcenjiigd held constant throu^. alra^s4;^ ,. ' 
all groups, and .-types bf classes' in the st;udy.'"^The highest' percent- - 
ages .o'f use of team-teaming were in lov;-drop classes (67%) (v. 48%. 
■for high-drops), 55.% amon;> Black students^. and in .vzomen 's,, union . 
craft and r^ew careers cla^fs.eS (over 60% ifiVeach categoiry) . 



I«div 




Ingtructioo o Another prominent technique which 
f as a najtural outgroi^th'of minority studeh^^ 



projec 

■characteirf.s&cs is individualized instruction/ Minority'^lJ^p^l 
groups ai^vd^emed to be blessed v;itli the capacity for clo^ jT^i 
personal relationships, as well, as ^ori^ted toward immeiiSlfce', 
utilitarian, goal-setting. This iniEilies an^^KCfes^fed^^cap&city^^r 
profitable cXose pei^nal contact in" 'a teacher- Iteamer ^icua,t:ipnj^ 
Jhat teacher4 were^^^j^n^'^'^fs^hese .contingencies ind oa^ialxzM ' '» 

s ^ statements * concerning* cfleix^i^^ ' 
.;ction in thjeir classes* Thtb^gji/^ 
ity of students received some/lciind. 
" analysis by categories ^"^-^^ V^i^* 



on them is ^efleoted 
^eeeipr^f . ii^dividtializ 
"all groups arid types, t_„ _ 

of individualized teaching. 



studei 



the 



A 



iu>l Students. 60% 

Cur^Jmt students 64% 

^T^Sropped^ttsd^jit^ . . . .^6%.. 

High drop-out classesTT; • . .58% 
Xow drop-out classes. ..... .63% - 

American" Indians.-.- 65% 

BL«ck5> .s . 6>%' r 

Asians ..... ^ ..... ^ ...... . ^^Js^ 

' Sifenish-speaking . . . . TT. 7D%. . 

%VJfe|Ltes,. ^6% 

UniDi?-c rafts tlass^s ...... rTp% 

Wpmen ' s occiipat Iots , 
New careers'. >y .... .-^6% 

Preprofe§iSionai 2v ^ , v-S'6%— 7 

Buain§ss '.eduction. .\ . .53% ; 



■f 



■ ST 



Given the i-^ide Jr^tfge of /tjsch&iques attempted by .teache^ in the 



.tepbrti^g classes,' it is po^if'^ surprising that" s&idents reeved * 
such wides^jread petsp^i^l §^rvice. Followin.'g .is a frequence tabSte- 
j&f various, ^individualized methods, employed 'by teachers ofi/the 
classes: ■2' , . - . . ' 7 



9 ; Frequency of Use '.of Dlfferaotiat 
^^^^^^ Indivadtialized Teaching Approaches 

(In Peixentages) 



7i ' 



- 


High 
Drpp 


Low 


. . » Class Tj^es 


Approach " ^ 

— JL^ , ^ 


Drop 


1,. 


. 2" 


■ 


i. ^ 




Learning Statxons^:^^ , 

Sequenced Projects - 




• 33*. ■ 


'38 


38-- 


: 22. 


..10. 


36 / 




-56. 


.48 ■ 


38 




■Iso--- 


'71 . . 


Advanced Placement 




• * > 

; 38 




■'13 - 


: 22 


40 


r64 ' 


^^^li^Ss^ Teams 


41 


.39 


52.' 


'25- 


-44 


•10" 


50- ; 


Other^^ ./ 




' -16 ; 


: i-^ 


38 


22 ; 


10 


.21 - 



--Budiij^^ST^tisi 
k)p Work Teams^ 
Modular dnits * " 
. Outside ^^signraents./ 

'r Indi\>aaual Scheduling of T<^ql/er Time 
i <^ * 



/ 

.7/ 



'Short -Unit Ins true trlotrat Mollules ./ An affective cqgn it ive styl^ is 
seen also as an ind«ctive\approac^ to. the appirehensiont^^of . iiapressions* 
^ Transited into practical terms, Jthis, implies a predilection for - 
- short-span,, project-oriente^, . sQlfv^ont^iined^ -shorter units of 
, instruction. . In tv;a ways, ' ins t^dts;qg ^7ere cpaeried ab^out the'im- . 
Xplementation of this.-.insight* ^ ^hey t-Terje- asked if their- program was. 
4; sequence of courses yhich.have to be 'tal<ien iefore-th'e student, is 
judged re^dy to ac6e^>t^ employme|i€. . The^hesis is ' that, the short^i^/ 
fche ,yrtit v^hlch can provMe Job'read^n^^ more .a£ tract iye l^tr'' >^ 

becomes to a" clientele i7kro*s^^^r;ning style is'^iDdeetf^an accelerated 
\ processing of fjbis,;: Thie/fRjFfi^^ fqrm (or process)... the iMre' 
f.e likely it' is t^Mfc ^pfifiietr^el^^ . / /n'^-'^' • ' " - ^' - 



Teachers v/ere/'also asked if they thqught their courseff could be * 
V* *shotten6d.' ^- ' ^ • . • ^ - - ' 



QUESTION: 



courses 



responses . to. jore quesj^xons: . f 

yls the cou^e you Beacb part\f a sequence- of 
the^student-^^t 'icomp le te ^ i^-. ready to ' 



'5- 



ERIC 



^ 



(In Percentages) 



» < • » 



Res^Snse 


4 

Hxgh 


LpX7 

Drop 


Ind- 
ian 


*6lack 


Span" 
ish 


All. 


- ■ Yes ^ 


AO 


53 . 


57 


.43 


63.' 


■ 47 . 


No. 


•■60 


"41 


. 43 


■ 53 


-37 


50 ' 








Types of 'Classes 




— : — • 


-ivc^pons?, > 






2 


3 


4 


. 3- 








; 25 


.-67 


- 40 


36 


No ' . 




3B /. 


.75 


33 ~ 


50 ' 


64 V 



(In Percentages.) 



'i^UESTIOIJ: In yodr op^t) ion, -would your course (or program) serve \ 
. ' students.' xlreeds bectcr i£ it: v?ere shortenedV " ' 





Rcspprrs'e' 


High^ - 
■ Drop • 


; L0V7 

Prop 


■ -Ind- ' 
. ,iah' 


* Black 

t 


Spanr 

ish- 


■ All ■ 


# 


:-l Jes • 


7. ■ ' 
93 


' 13- . 
87 . 


14' ' 
86 


11 

89 ■' 


0 . 
.109 , 

1 


10 
- 90 . 




i ■ < — ^ . 


4 


> 


-. Types 


of Class.es . 








Response 




1 


• 2 




A- 


5 




Ye6 ... 






13 


-.22/ 


'. 10 


. 14 








■ ^21" 






. 90 


86 



_,/sical"ETlvirdnm^^ ;MxiidfuX. of th? concrete^ spatial, physical,. 
, v^sUf^pand ' ejjrffe'rnaL^^'ror^^ pf:^[anority-;Students>c6gn>ffi^ 
PVoc$s3^s, made €he assiipiptlon that .classroom environments woul4 

COntaiti SUf fietgrit! nafianf ff'>^a ,AF <arm.-! nm/ar»> owt«l ^^^^ ' 



In thaj conn€?ction, we asked a number of questions* 'of teachers 'to 
detenniiie the extent .of equipment ^and instructional supplies 
actually provided; and of students, to get spme sense of the ^ * 
effects of the classroom* environments available to them» 

Teacher responses are summarized "in -Table 10.. ^ ^ * * 



The table shows that over all, space, equipment and supplies ire 
not seen as a monum^tal problem and that the adequacy perceived 
extends roughly in the same measure across all stratifications, 
with the exception of some slight deviations in union -crafts. and 
prepr;of ess zonal classes and classes where 31ack and Spanish- 
speaking students predominate.- 

The students' perceptions .of these factors are siraimarized in Table 
11. • ' ' 

From the s.tu^ents' standpoint, there is a^ consistent inverse 
relationship, in the perceptions of teachers with regard to equip- 
ment, materials and supplies, so far 'as high and low drop classes 
go^ Responses of teachers of .high-drop classes' implied that.,such 
classes were better appointed with materials, equipment , *etc. , ' 
than their l6w-dxop' counterparts. Students responses inclined 
toward a contrary ^"impression: in eac^. instance, the low-drop 
classes appear to 'have beein^^ better equipped/ At the sam^.'time. 
students responses, when divided by ethnic groups *or by types of 
classes, did not exhibit even the slight deviations associated 
with these categories in the teach§r canvass. • 

- ^Summary / A ntmiber of element^ directly operative in the classroom 




5ree 

. ^ . ^ . ^Sious 

stadent grotips in the study. ^ / ' / ^ 

No relevant differences v;ere associatj^%;ith'^high^attriii±on classes 
whefe Joc<ttion of the programs v7asyeroncemed: about as many high 
as low drop-ojut classes ^irSed off;:^^te, facilities for instrjjcfcion^ 

So far as t.ime of day for instruciion- in the classes went, iow.-:^"^>,'' 
drop programs definitely f^tvor€d'^earIy-h(3rur . /Eaorning) classes ^•^'r' 
Interestingly,, also., American Ind^ijs averfea, by a S-to.-h^i^^^i' 
that classes should start loiter. ' imis "is totally irf •ksepi'fig -sixf^o 
Indians as "body" typ%&... Chir. classification of -other minority-.'ti^r's 
'cognitive styles was'.iurther i:atified by .the js)^er 'of pr.eferei^vv"-- 
of - the. other ^ehnicT groups. ^ .. - CV;-.. " ' ' '"•I^.M^-j^T 



Table 10. Teacher Percept ibns of the Equipment . 
. ■ Supplies 'and Space Provided^ 



r. Classrootn Space 



— -r : — 


-High 


< 

Low • 


Grouo 


• -Tyffe of Class 


. Perception 


Drop 


Drop 


I . -B . S 


• 1 


• 2 


3 


4 ' 




Well -Suited 


43' 


..''47. . 


86 36 .'eS 


,38 


37. 


• 67 


60 


36 


Need Morfe 
Space 


47 


J- 

31 . 


14 45 25 


48 


25 


33 


10 


57 


Not Fully . 
' Useful / 


I-O . 


• 6 

« * 


9 13 


f 

5 


38 






.7 


■ Need Differ- 
ent Facility 




.16 . 


. - 11 . - 


10 


1 




30 


- 




• 


9 

1 


• oUppiX^S 












.Totally * 
Sufficient 


• 

53 


38" ■ 


43.-47 36. 


29 


J* 

50 


22 . 


50 - '. 


■ 

79*., 






47 . 


57' 43 so- 


62 


• 




OA 




: rixiijjuuin 




' 3 


il 


10 ' 


•13:- 
* 


4 


10 


• 


\ 




















• 


3. Equipment (i^mdunt) 

• -ft 




• * 


V • ir 


'.Totally ;. 
.. '^ Siiff icient- 




-28.. 


43;-. -^40 3a 


S 

33 


•63 . 


22', 


•e' 

20 . 


• 

65: 




:4o.:-' : 


■59 , 


5'7 .51; ^38 


6i ' 


' '38 . 


.'78 \! 


40 ■ 


.29r 




■ , 7 : 












30' . ' 




'%l1iff5;cieiji;\ 








• • 




'■ 0" 




. * . / 



TabliB 10'. " Teacher Bfefceptions 'of the Eouipment . 

^ Supplies and Space Pr<ivicie.d " (Cont). 



' 1 ^ 

/ * 

/ 

•/ ■ ■ 






4. Equipment (Condition) 

• / ' ■ 










• - 

, Perception 


.High' 
'Drop 


■ / 

U\JVt 

Drop 


/ Group 


Type^of^Class 


- I'.-., B. 


■ s. 


\ 


2 


3 




' 5 


Totally 




< 
















Adequate 


'43- 


25 


29, 30 


^3 


^38 


56 


20 


.21 


Could Use 




















Some New 


50 


66 


71 60- 


38 


52 


63 


M 


,60 


71 


lastly Out- 




















Dated 


7 


9 


- . 11 




10 






20 


7 


Obsolete, 




















Inadequate 




t 












• 





*(In Percentages ;* I = Indian., B =^lack; S = Spanish-speaking) 
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Table 11. Student P^rceptions''(»f the Equipment . 
Supplies- and Spabe iPrq'vidgd' -'^- 



1,. Classroom, was Large, JJell-rLightedJ Comfortable- 


* Opinions^; 


Hi^~^ • 
prop; .- 


« 


^ Groups T 


^ ""' . ■ 1 
" Typ^^:6f^4ass 


^ -B *:S 


• a --:.-.2,-.-':--^3-.;..4_r 


Strongly. 
. Difsagr'ee 

'Disragree \_ ' ' 

Ifede^iS^d 

. .Strb%^' 


•■8 /• 


'.-53' •. 


<5'' -> . 

. 5 ; -; % 
5sH > '54 •• '53 


;7 / '10. - -6 
5 vl8 , io 6 ..Vt-^: 

--.V ■. */ J . 4 J. ,• . 

spV '39 ' . -^^/'Ivei- i'iSX • 




Table 11. Student Perceptzons of the Equipmeiit . 

Supplies and Space Provided^ (Cont> 



4 
> 



2., Equipment was ^Modern ,^ Up -to -Date 



Opinions 



--Strongly . 
Disagree 

Disagree 

Undecided 

'Agree 

Strongly 
Agree , 



Drop 



4 
17 

8 
44 

24 



Low 
Droo 



« 1 

13 
8 
52 

•'27- 



Group 



B 



5 
5 

50 



1 

14. 6 
9-^6 

48 53- 



^0 ^ 29. 2^. 



Type of Class 



2,. 8 

17 21 

10 ' 5 

37 "49^ 



10 ^ 11 
3 /6 



2 
12 
1 



.45 ^6 ?^8 



31- , 18 38'. , 28 18 

— 



3 . There^^was^' Enough .Material's and Supplies »^ 



Strongly 
".Disa^lree 

disagree 

Undecided 

Agree. 

Strongly 
Agree 



9 


0 

' . 5- 


— ^ ■■ i 

5 




20 


10 


5 16 


18' 


8 


& 


2§..^. 6 - 




■45 


■52 


35 ...SO' 


.59 


'15 - 


28 


3-5;. 23' 


18*'- 



■9 15 

' 9 " 18 

n7 "5 

41 46 



24 11 13 

38 ., 57 • 58 I 



32\ 



•15 24 17 



i8. 



^ *(In Percentages; I = Jndian, B 



= * Black, ,.S « Spanish-spealcirig) 



5 



•■ / 



4^ 



Table 11, 



Student Perceptions of the.Equipmept ; 
Supplies and Space Provided^ (Cont) 



Jhere was Enough Equipment for All. 



Opinions 


High 
Drop 


'Loir , 
Drop > 


. Group * 


r 

Type of Class 


I 

1 


B 


S . 


.1 


•2 


3 -• 4 - . 


5 


Strong 1^ 


















4 • 

4 


Disagree 




/••8 


.'10 


7 • 




7 


13 


3 ' - ' 


12 


'* Undecided" 


"11 ' 


15 


15 


21 


35- 


12 


23 


31 -28 


18 


♦Agree 




41 


25 


40 


47 




36 


31 . 56 


43 


Strongly 














J 






Agree 


13 


28 


-35 


24 \ 


29 


29 


18 


28 11 


18' 






■- a 

















Percentages; I = In;iian, B = Black,, S 



Spanish-speaking). 



No appreciable differences uere^ observed 'across the categories vjith 
respect ^to lise' of 'outside experts from business ^nd industry', though 
usage of the technique pven-7heliningly predoninat'e'd irf,women's • 
occupations aiid new career courses. , «»* 

All ethnic groue^rfelt there was definitely "need 'f<*r'more visiting 
lecturers^ more 'field' trips^ aitd greater use of audio-visual and 
other med;.a aids. In the case. of media assistance, Indian -atld 
Black students in. particular felt, the need for more spirited . ' 

usage.' Irqnically, however, high'use tended to be associated i/ith 
high drop-TDUt. ^ • 

Class size, letter grades (v. pass/fail 'o%. other systfems) \eacher 
aides , . shorter units .and 'team- teaching /team leaifning all seeded 
slightly related tp attrition and to ethnic groups, with trending, 
in the' direct iori of a positive relationship .to retention of these 
stifdentsV. ■ , , . ' . . 

The' provision of materials, supplies, equipment and. spa!cious 
facilities seemed of little concern to teachers, but there appears 
tO'-be a definite asspci^tion of tHfe provision of amounts atid types 
of these re^puirces V7ifeh retention.' ' , . , ^ . ' 



C. School Environment 



In terms of the stiructure which generates an ambience, a total 
environment, around aiid in a school, American educational institu- 
tion$ seem marked by a disturbing sameness. Inner city schools 
in Lo^ Angeles are trot visiblyi&much differe^^t than^ those of 
Columbus, Ohio or Williamsport , Pennsylvania', Yet we know, that 
institutions and campuses do'.have deep differences, perceptible - 
jJerhaps only to students, but active and influential, nevertheless. 
It appears that the ethos of the school, the unseen structure that 
is the environment, owes its invisibility to the fact the total 
surrounding is a sum of many parts.' The classic dissection of a 
school^s atmosphere which proved that is, of^ course, Ted Newcomb^s. 
^'Personality 'and Social Change," a'* four-year study of .attitude 
formation at Bennington College, Vermont. From the insights 
generated by tha|^ study; Newcomb's colleague,, Robert face, developed 
^the College and University Environment Scales (CUES) now widely, 
used (or adapted for use) by many sctiools and colleges. 26 The test' 
is j^asically an aclcnowled^ent that multitudinous littX'e, subtle 
factors go to inake up a school environment. It is composed of, 
some 150 items which constitute a measure of the "environmental 
press" perceived by students, i-e., the psychological demands of 
the school situation as a potential mediator satisfying or 
frustrating students^ needs. . . ^' ' * 

The virtue of\t:he approach of CUES ' is that it depends 'solely on A . 
sj:udent*s perception, on what he sees as present 6r absent. It 
does not demand .sophisticated statistical analysis of variability 
(hypothestSs of difference) anterior to acceptance of findings.. ^ 
The dif ferenc es are in the perception^. v 

Because ^^of^he rf^latively^ global Ijoundaries and' intentions^ of the 
prt^rtrrtr snudy and its relatively -cinade protocols ^ most of the 
questions put to students and teachers lent themselves /to the CUES 
method of presentation. Subjects were asked to report .if they saw 
a certain condition and, at mosD, v;hat thcy felt abtout the phenom- 
enon observed. The common variable throilgh all responses is the 
character of the attrition *in. the classiSs whence the observatiotis 
come. A class sOffered either high drop-out during the 1973-74 



'Newcomb, fed^' Fersonaiitv 4iid Change : Holt, Rinehart and VJinston 
New York, 1943^^ -\ ^ . 

'The Psychological Corporation ^Nevj York, 1950. 



school year, or it enjoyed good -holding pov7er,. Individual 
respondents, from itenj to item, may represent a.^^ifferent, aggregate 
of subjects, but whether they a.re current students enrolled in the 
vocational education classes under study,* students • who discontinued 
the voc-ed classes. but did not. drop 'from school or students who 
dropped from school completely, their quondam perception of the 
lodus of a 'Course which had one of t^-io 'characteristics is likely 
to bfe a perceptTon of an external situation that' has remained , 
const£mt for some time. 7 S'ehools change with glacial slo\7ness. Cov- 
erage jaifferences of means for \7eighted responses be't^-;e^n >ur?etit * 
and dropped students, for instance, on -^e first three *sectiohs of^ 
student questionnaires were on the^ order of ..17 on a 1.00-t6-5.00 
gradient V7hich included relatively"" inoperative a^d widely fluctua- 
ting ^'undecided" response among, the five choices). 

•• • 

A test of the general, environments of the schools studied was 
attempted by presenting a series of conditions (e.g., "part- 
tine jobs for stiudents pTj^camptfs ^'students .are f r^e"^ to smoke on 
campu?," etc.) and asking respondents to. -indicate whether the con- 
dition e:<:isted at their* schools or not/ Thei), in the case of 
students, depending on whether such student v/as- currently enrolled 
or dropped, he/she ^v:^s asked to indicate whether he/she felt the 
condition was a factor in his/her staying or leaving^. Teachers 
were asked simply to indicate the degi'ee of presence or absence 
of the phenomena as they say them. - * 

The.^literature extends the contention that minority, students in. 
general relate positively to a f^riendly, relaxed, supportive learn- 
ing environment/ 'Individual elements^, in that conf iguratitpn might . 
be any one of Iiundreds of facets of campus life — f^om Board of / 
Education policies, to attitudes ,o,f custodians or secretaries* Ue ^ 
selected a »list \?hich could be se^^arated into district areas of . ' 
school' operatio.irs - student support services, organization, abd 
part icipat* ion pi: students and the comnTunity . Pive of these \^e/ce\ 
so pervasive in their manifestation that it seemed prudent to/ glroup , 
them under the general headiiYg t)f ''Environment.*' This secxtion deals 
with fin4ings related to this portion of the strudy. V 

Smoking . The first item^in this series v/as "Freedom to smojce on 
campus.". The question was- asked f Did the school pro^idoi.this? ' ' 
Current students were asked, "If 'Yes ^ , how .helpful has it been* in 
keeping you enrolled?" with three poss^le choices 'of > reply i "No 
Help " "^ome Help" or '.'Great Help.''. 'Dropped students were asked 
^^^3I> how hel£fui would it have been in. keeping you 0nrolle4?" 
Th<^ responses to the first item are* aggregated by percenfeages in 
the ''following table: . , . ^ 



Response 



Yes. 

No. 

No Uelp 
Some Help 
Greaj;-tfe1:i) 



. Table- 12 . Smoking on Campus* 



Total 



53 
45 
30 
19 
10 



High 
Drop 



60 
3'f 
29 \ 
15 
12 



Low 
Drop 



-47 

' 50 ' 

31 ' 

21 
V.9 



Ethnic Group v 



65 
25 
30 
•15 

10 . 



B 



45 
52 
24 
20 
11- 



3<00. 
^0 
25 



■s 



'41 
59 
18 

12^ 



IP" 



81 
19 

r 

54 
11 
8 



'-(In Percentages; I = Indian/- B.,= Black, -A = Asian", S = Spanish- 
speaking, W = Whitey * . ^ . , 



It is seen that laost^students^ enjoyed, smokiijs privileges on their 
f -campuses. At the s am/ time ^ only abQut one ^ ten ^elt ,it to* be > 
of some iipportant ass^^tance in keeping. them enrolled. ^ 
• . . . '\ • , ' ^ . , ' 

In respect to' freedom of ^expression, studen.ts were aske^ .whether 
/ the school prpvixied freedom to sp^ak out. in the' school paper,. The 
results appear in Table ]t3J . Table -14 gives the summary"^af rbs-potlses 
to' the item ''f reedQin..to' move about the ca?apus without .permission, 
and Table 15^ "freedom to ^-^ear hair ^nd clothes ^the v;ay -you .want;'^^ 

. *. ' V ^* 

If these respons^ ^re. ^ny indication,^ minority • students prize^ 
freedom of expression more than their whljte counterparts^ perhai 
^bec&use as the chatt implies', -they have less of' it, , or,.'f eel 'that - 
they do. A sense of values is' likewise evident — even v/Rile. ' ^ . ' 
smoking privileges -a.re fer less' av?iilable -t^an a voice' iiT the . , 
school papfef^ the smoking is ''seemingly not nearly V7antecl so j ^' 

Mich. • ' ' 'V ' . ' ' . ' ' ^ 

Probabl^r the most significant .freedoniJv7hich students* respected *was 
freedom of 'dtess.. Of Che itqjns' mentioned ^, it was also the f^eejdom " 
students had in greatest abuhdance Across ^11 sites scnci groups/ 
Jusj^ about 4 out of every '5 students enjoyed it; .and 1 out of every * 
2 felt; it a f^lctor in making iife , tzplerablfe enough j.n school to ^ 
stay there.. - • . . 



»s . 



Table 13. Freed6m to Speak .Out 
in School Paperg ^ ~ 



- 

Response • 


Total. 


Hi^- [ 
.Drop 'y 


^ Low 


5 


Etfinic^roxip 










' S 






74- 


75 


73 


65^ 




100 




81 \ 


No\ 


. 21 


18 * 


. 23 


25 


23 




18 


16. 


Ko Help ^ 


16 


18 


14 


15 


7 




24 - 




Some Help 


25 


19 


29 


30 


. 27 






2iV" 


Great Help 


16 '' 


12 


18 


35 


17 




■6 


8 

^.4 1 



*tln Percentages; X = Indian, B == Black, A = Asian, S = Spanish- 
speaking, U = \-/hite) 



^Table 14 ♦ Freedom to Move ^bout Campus 
^ without. Permission^ " 



- Response 


Tot:al 


High ■ 
. «Drop' / 


» Lov7 
• Dro^ 




■ Ethnic Group 




■ I 


B 


A 


: S 

» 


W ' 








\ 














Y.es 




\4Q 


T 53 - • 


31 


' 70 


29 


• 25 


65 


51 ' 


•No 




r 


42 


■ 66" 


20 


'67 


75 


35 ' 


46 


No* Help 






■ 15 * ; 


14' 


15 




-2f5 


- isi; 


11 


Some Help 




21 


26 


21, 






50 


18 


19 


Great Help 




16\ 


19 




25. 


1^ 


■25" 


12 


22 



'(1x1 Percentage 
speaking, 



s,,;^^!:^^^ Indian, B = Black, A = Asian ^ S = Sp^nish- 
V7hit( 




A 



Table 15. / Freedom to Hear''kair and Clothes 
■ \^ ■ I ' the- V7av Yon V7ant:» 



1^— 

Response^ 

m 


. Total A 
r i 


Drop . 


*Drop 
* • 




Ethnic Group- 




< 


B 


A ■ 


•S 




/ 

Yes ^ 


80 




83 


90 


77 


75 


88 ; 


< 

78 


'No 


16 


' 22 


11 . 




>^ 


25 ' 


6 


22 


|No Help 


8 


1 


13 










19 


Some Help ' 


' 23 


24 


23 


30 


23 


^5 


24 


22 


Great Help 

t 


28 


^6 


29* 


45 ' 


27 - 


25 s 


24 


24 



-(Iti Percentages; I <= Icdian, B 
speaking, W = ^/hite) 



= Black, A = Asian, S = Spanish,- 



Student Voite in Discipline > Especially -as* it relates to 'an appl:e-( 
ciataon of a friendly, cooperative* atmosphere by minoViti6s and to 
theiir^ revereijce for freedom of expression (Tables 5-3, 14) the pro^ 
vision for due process in t:he resolution of student maladaptive 
behavior or grievances seemed indicated. Indeed, only. freedom of 
express i-^n and dress seemed* more important to minorities. It is 
interesting that Spanish-speaking studen^t^ V7ere th^ least emphatic 
in, every instance we- have mentiofled regarding the importance of, 
personal freedonfs^ In respect to due process, thejf again dramati- 
cally deviate from' the general trenc^i, ,v;hich is heavily inclined 
toward a democratic, self-determined view - see Table 16. 

It is interesting to note that low-drop classes, \';ith the exception 
bf this and the preceding item, seem to, have enjoyed less freedom 
than their high-drop cohorts. Yet in each instance, #ehey hold the . 
freedom^to be f$r more importantly related to, staying in school 
than high-drop class students. VJhy? Again,, the question of 
structure is raised.^ On the other hand, a startlingly, chary .atti- ^/ 
tude .appear.^ iti the 'Spanish-speaking sector of these tables:' ^ 
Spanish-speaS:ing students Seem to get fat more freedom than almost 
any other grbup, but account it as being of far less help than any 
other group. VThy? \ ^ ^ - ^ 

As a final recapitulation of this series, the general question was , 
posed: Is 'school a very, friendly, place ? >. ^ ' 
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Table 16. Students Have Sods Say ' 
in Resolviiig Grievaaces* 



■ - 

Response 


Total 


Hieh 
Drop ' 


Low * 
Drop 


•Ethnic Group' 


.1 


B 


.A . 


S 


W 


Yes 


66 


65 


67 


^ 65 


• 62. 


50 


88 


f 

70 


' No 


26 ■ 


28 ■ . 


' 25 , 


15 


32' 


25 




10 


No. Help 


,9 


8 


.'9 


10 


' 5 




^2 


22 . 


Som^ Help 


26 


17 


33 ■ 


20 


■ 27 


50 


6 • 


27 


Great He\p ■ 


21- 


17. 

1 


24 

• 


25 


23 




12 


19' 



-(In Perc^tages;. I, =.Iiidian, B =• Black, A = Asian, S = Spanish- 
speaking, W = VThite) 



The reaction^ of students are svuismarized in Table 17. As the 
tabl-e iriplies, only 5po of all students felt the4.r school to be a 
friendly place J- ^yith 1 out of mtore .than every five -students un- 
decided, -Moreover, only 2 ou$ of , 10 Indian. 'student? and just - . 
slightly better than 1 out of 5 Spanish-speakiiig students- thought, 
^their scl^ots. were frifendly in their general •atino&phere. 

One final itein, which bears on this issue . is-sthe item on the teacher 
questiontiaire concerning' the attitude of the)school tomrd male-, 
feteale friendships as they j^ete manifest on. fcampus Again , there 
was a tremendous amount of freedom implied by. all teaahers, • 
irrespective of the piredoipinant ethnic group under their jiirisdic^" 
tipn, for all types of clashes and in both high/lov; drop categories. 

. A_ very • libera r' attitude prevailed in 717o.,of the cases (with a . 
high of 88% for Spanish-predominant classes) ^tjd ou'ly 3% of the 

-•teacher^s 'rated their /©ampus, as "intolerant" of boy-girl exchanges. 

Relation s -of- Students with Campus Groups . Teachers were asked to 
•rate the- .relations of students with a nuinber of discrete ^populations 

on campus with whom they had .contact outside of. class . -The' totals 
.in Table 18 are percentages of- the frequency of the teachers' '4 

ratings of "fair^' and ^'poor" for e.ach ^roup. (All "exceJLlent" 

and good" ratings' are deleted from the totals).- 
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Table 17. - Respoiises to the Item:' Schdbl Was a 
' Very Friendly Placi^ f 





lital . 


Drop 


T J^Til 


Ethnic .Group 


Response 

> 


Drop 


I 


B 


A 


. S 


W 


* ' IJot Aooli- 
cabl'e 


J 

2 


■ ; 

4 


- 


• 


2 




, 6 




i. otrongiy 
• Disagree 


10 




11 ■ 


5 


14 




6 




2 Disargree 


• 16 


18 


,15 


30 


18 




6 


.11 


3'. Undecided 


22, 


14 


27 


•45 


17 


25 


65 


32 


4. Agree 


36 


38 . 


.34. 


10 


36 


25 


18 


. 38 


;5. Strongly 
Agree* 


• 16* 




■ 13 


10 


14 


50. 




■• 19 


**MSAN 


3.32, 


3.43 . 


3.24' 


2. '90 


3.16 


4.25 


J. 94 


3.65 



! 



Table 18 suggests tfiat students experienced their greatest; difficul- , 
ties 'with .themselves and v;ith distant authority' — in the jper$pns 
of adninistrators and police. TIielDver 40% of "fair" and ^'poor" 
ratings (coinbined) in the police table ^suggests both that campuses 
have c^onsiderable traffic with^ law enforcement officers ^nd that * 
their presence probably runs^counter to their deep appetite for • 
'freedom which we observed in the preceding tables. " • 

Stitenary , A number. of items were chosen to sense the perceptions 
^of ^ students vjith respect to the total campus itmospher^* Five 
, ej^ements v;ere chosen for their symbolic and real value! — freedom 
to smoke, since it is an example, of behavTor controlled to some 
extent by lav; off campus; ^freedom to speak out 'and -freedom to move 
• aSout without sanctions because they related to the isourc^e of a 
generation of campus- youth unrest in this country;, freedom to v;ear 
clothe^ and groom one^^s" self as one viishes, because it relates to. 
*t he validity of^ different personal opinion and tastes; and the 
ability tjp be ^dged tfy one's peers in an ii&xn^ .6f discipline or 
grievance, because ^it' relates so, strongly to the faime^ss with 
which<.'we believe cultural pluralism is nourished. 

Surprisingly, the survey revealed a considerable amoimt of freedom 
in respect to these concerns nation-wide • Freedom of expression, 
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Table 18. Teacher Perc-eptions of Student 
Relations with Gamptis Groups^ • 





' 1 






A, With Administrators 










Response 


Total 


High 
Drop 


* Ethnic Group 
DroB^ • I ' B S X 


Course Types 
2. 3 V 


^ 5 




Fair 
Poor 


19 

2 . 


13 

3 


25 ^ - 23 13 10 
* * • 


»-r 

13 


33, 20: 


29= ■ 

« 




B. 'With Faculty , 




Fair 
Poor. 


2 


19 
3 


11 '14 11 - 19 
3. - * 2 • 5 


13 


.11 ,10 


7' 




~ . .' • • ■ 
C. With One Another 




Fair 
Pcfor ■ ■ 


24 
2 


20 


28 43 , 21 ' 25 24 
3 ' V ""• 2 ■ - 5 




44 ' 40. 


i4 




r 

N 






With Non -Teaching Staff 








• 


. Fair 
Poor 
_ i 


13 

i 


10 


— ^ —t- 

■ 16 > . - 17' - 15 

■ 3 ■ - ' ■ -2 . - *V-^5 


1 ^ 


11 -10 

< 


22 










E^' With 'Police 

^ — 










Fair 
- Poor 


29 

13 . " ' 


13 
20 


,44 2$ 30 ' 25 33 
■.6-1 '»^^ 15 13 - 14 


13^ 


22 50 
33 • - ^ - 


29 
7 


^(In Percentages; 


•I- = 


V-.... 

Indian,' B « Black, S = Spanishrs 


peaking) 


■ ■■ 


* , * 
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* 

• 


• 


* 



\ A^nerlcan Indian 5% .' 

Black. : . . . , i 8% • * - ^ 

Span^'^h .• , •. . '. .6% •■ • 

White ..«7o', • ^' 

P : Asian...: •. .0%-.' 

The disparity between teacher and student .appraisal of -tije' same * 
phenodienon is broadened by the' students' appraisal 'of their under* 
standing of English. With about 827, _of_ th^ students coining fronr t 
mmorxty cu^ures, one would have expected a greater feeling of \ 
insecurity. with the language.. Not so. Fewei; than 6% o*f the' 
students ffelt theydid not understand English well dnbiigh .^to^ ■ ' . 
handle the- language^emands of their plasses. ..Only- lYidian student 
evaluated their language skill as deficient in a proportion to 
warrant notice — 157o agreed that they were not comiJetent in -• 
English. •. - • ■ ' , ■ . 

Reniedia 1 As^jg tapce . . The. ext^t to which remedial assistance to ! 
impnJve ffeadlirg, writing- and math skills was availabjle to st;udenc:s 
wa^s impressive -in terms of both the'variety of assi,sta|ia^vas Well 
as its general accessibility across the groups., ^ -^.^"-^i^^ ' ' < 



Assistance 



r^ble 19.' Remedial^ Assistance .Available - 

to improve J3asx c bkrlls ' 
' — — * ^ 

■ (fTeacher Responses iri Percentages) " ^ 



Reading Lab 
Writing Lab 
Math- Lab 
Learning Center 
Tutorial Help' 
None of these ' 



Total 



68 ■. 
31 

48 

53 ; 

2 



Higii 
Drop 



70 
33' 
^•63 
50 
60 
3.. 



Low ■ 
- Drop 



66' 
28, 
47 

. 47/" 
47 
■•3 " 



Ethnid Group 



Indian 



100 
43 
100 
100 

.86 



Black 



66- 
26 , 
49 
•38 
45 
2 



Spanish 



50 
50 
50 
63' 
.75 

•0 



\ 4mer£Qan Indian /....>..;..■?.■.' is^ ' . ' 

Black. ... i ... ' ■ i 8% • * - 

Span^'^h ; . '. .6% <■ * 

White ..^ • ••• 

r Asian...; •..()%■'.' '; 

The disparity between teacher and studen-f .appraisal of -tije- same * 
phenoifien-on is broadened by the students' appraisal'of their under-* 
standing of English. With about 827, of. th^ students coming fronr : 
minority cu^ures, one would have expected a greate-r feel'ing of V. 
insecurity with the language.. Not so. Fewej than 6% o*f the' ^' 
students ffelt the5z^id T\ot understand English well d'nbilgh .>to- •' ' . 
handle the- language^emands of their plasses. ..Only • lYidian students 
evaluated their language skill as de'ficient in a proportion to 
warrant notice 157o agreed that they were not comiJetent in -• 
English. - • ■ ' , ■ . 

, ReTTiedia 1 A is tai^pe , , The, ext^t to which remedial assistance to \ ' 
improve r^^ctlrrg, writing- and math skills v/as availabJLe to st;udents 
wa^s impressive -in terms of both the'variety of asststagrfv^s ^7elL 
as Its general accessibility across the groups.. ^ ' * ^ ^ 



T'^ble 19.' Remedial^ Assistance ^Available 
to Improve JSasxc .bktlls^ \ 

* (^Teacher Response's ixt Percentages) 



Assistance 



'4' 



r 



Reading Lab 
V7riting Lab 
Math Lab 
Learning Center 
Tutorial Help' 
None of these ' 



Total 



68 '.- ' 
31 

48 

53 ; 

2 



lligii 
Drop 



n 

33'' 

r63 

50 
60 
3.. 



Low ■ 
• Drop 



66' 
28, 
47 
47^" 
■47 
•3 " 



Ethnid Group 



Indian 



100 
43 
100 
100 
.86 



Black 



66- 
26 
49 
•38 
45 



Spanish 



50 

§0 

50 

63' 

75 



- — 



Two characteristics, of these figures are worthy of metition. Frota 
the teachers' reports of their classes^ low-drop stHdents appear 
regularly, to have less access to remedial resources thao high- 
^drop classes*. This relates to their "se^miiig aversioD- to media- 
oriented instructional aids whicB v;e observed earlier. The 
disproportionate provision of writing sklll^ laboratories the 
strategy with the lov;est frequency reported is indication 
probably of a general inability to deal with this defipiency. 

Regu l ar Servic'es Provided Stud'ents .. A summary of services pro- 
vided by schools on a regualr basis, as ^reported by teachers, 
appears in Table 20.* The table shows a rich injEusion of^ancillary 
pupil personnel services into school programs. We iticluded the 
union strength^of to5^'s in this table to test .one of the assump- 
tions made from, feelings .derived in the*site ^iisits, that districts 
with ^ v7eak" union strength in the surrounding work forc^ were 
. providing more supporp to their. students clientele than those with 
' *strotig'^ union ne^.bership in the surroun^i^^g area^s work force.. 
In two relevant ^services full-time placement counselor and full- 
time vocational counselor, this indeed. was^ the case. In others t- 
fr^e loan of todls, career guidance center and tutoring -- the 
obi/erse ^vas true.' - • . , ' 

In connection with placement, Table 20 is extended (starred • items) 
to include a further detailing^of explicit job-'felated services. 
In the extension, oije can detect egain a larger provision of 
services consi§tcntdy in the h^gh-drop category, directly counter 
to the expectancy. Union-oriented districts also contravene 
our expectancy* ^They provide more of nost of these services," 
though not by *muQh, ' than i;;eak union localities. 

A. further check \;as made of the services available to provide re- 
vi^ew, bru?K-up or make-up opportunities , to students . The 'results 

" appear in Table 21. The striking note is that in most cises no 
formal, provision seems to be matJ& for cevie^? qt reinforcement 
through means thst do not 4spend on the -classroom instructor. 
Again^ it.* appears low-drop students 'have, ^ scantier' diet of media-., 
oriented resources than- high-drop class students; V7eak union 
•localities seem to provide more resources* than strong union V 

^ enViroris ; and Blacks, V7ho with Indians rebate strongly to media, ' ; 

\ hav^e^ather restricted .access ' to tha*se artifacts'. ^ ,V^^ 

Services to Bilingual Students .. A large assumption in .this study 

conperriisd the ability of mj.nority students to undel?stand *instruc-^;| 

/tion pres,gnted almost exclusively in English. With th^t in m^d^/i::. 

* V7e asked '.students and teachers about s<frvices available to^ bi.^J 
lingual students.' \ * ^ ' -Ss 
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Table 20. Seirvices Schools Regularly Provide 
to Studentis** 





• 


High 
Dro|) 


LoV7 


Strong 
Union 


Weak 


Ethnic Group 


Servxces 


Total 


Drop 


Union 


I 


B 


s 


Social Services 
Referral 


53 


70 


56 




73 


1 AA 

100 


55 


75 


Psychological 
Diagnosis 


62 


• d7 


56 


56 


70 


100 


57 


50 


Scholarships, v 
Prizes 


66 


, 67 


65 


67 


65 


72 


62 


88 


ruii*"ijLiDe riace- 
raent Aide 


- 65 ~ 


~ 70 


60 


56 


11 


100 


60 


63 - 


Free Meals 


53 


57 


50 


42 


69 


loa 


49 


38 


v^areer Lxuiaance 
Center 


10 


10 


9 


f 

11 


8 


29 


9 




Health Services * 


55 


63 


47 


58 


50 


86 


49 


63 


Free Lo^ of 

■ Tools. • V 


^ 26 


.23 


. 28 


33 


15 


14 


32 




Free Tutoring 




40" 


34 


42 


31 


43 


34 


50 


Full--Time voca- - 
tional Counselor 


61/ 


63 


• 60 


48 


81 ' 


100^ 


53 . 


75 


None of the Above 


3 




" 6 


2 






4 




'^l-'OCclUe JODo 


77 


ou 


7*^ 


ID 


OX 


1 An 
, lUU 


7«; 
/j 


/ D 


^Supply Employers • 
Applicants ^ 


OA 


- • 

id / 




Zo 




14 


30 




"s^P reparation for 
Job Tnterviev; 


68. 


' .7^ 


"63 


.6.7 ^ 


69 . 


71 


66 


75 


^Aptitude testing 


57 . 


'63 


50 




50./ 


71 


53 


•63 ' 


*Ap^r-enti6e Test- 
ing ^ A 


19 


ao 


19 


28 


8 


29 


21 




^Civil Service ^ 
' Tes'ting ' 


34 • 


■ ;27 


41 


39 


27 


29 




13 


■ Hone oJE ThesV (*) 


.3 




3 


6 






. 4 





7^ 

** (In "Percentage; I = Itidian, B,=. Black, S «= Spanish-speaking) 
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Table 11. Resources Available NearbV for Student 
to Review or Brush-Up Material^ ^ ^ 



Resources 


Total 


•High 
. Drop 


Low . 
D-rop 


Strong 
Union 


Weak 
Union 


Ethnic Group 


T 

I 


B 


■ S 


Individual Pro- 


















gramed Units 


* 36. > 


43' 


28' 


31 


'42 


43 


36. 


25 


Cas^settQ-Slide 


















Units 






28 


25 


19 


29 


23 


.13" 


Learning Resource 




/' 














Center ■ 


24 


40 


9 


19 


31 


29 


23 


/25 


Tutorial Help 


23 


'20 


25 


. 17 


31 ■ 


72 


13 


38 


None of 'These 


39/ ■ 


40 


38 


42 


35 


29 


41 


38 



*(In Percentages; 1> Indian, B = Black, S = Spanish-speaking) 



Table 22; Extra Assistance Provided 
for Bilingual Studentg^ ^ 



Assistance 




High, 


Low' 


Strong 


Weak 


^thnic Group' 


Total 


Prop 


Drop 


Un/ion 


Union 


I 


B 


S 


English^ as Second 
.Language . » 


•27 


-33 


22 


/ 

22 ■ . 


35 


71 


17 


"50 


Bilingual Voca- 
tional Teachers 


11 


10 


13^ 


8 


15- 


29 




25 


Bilin^al Tutors- 


23 


23 


, 22 


22 


23 


29 


■13' 


75 


Bilingual Texts - 


11 


10 




11 


L2 


43 






Review in Second 
Language 


10 


10. 


9 


11 


8 


29 


9 




None of These 


44 


43 


44 . 


53 


31 




55 • 


13 


$Io Answer' 

>- 


16 

1 


13 


19 


17 


15 




21 
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As 'can be se^ti/over half of the districts seem to have! no special 
resources for bilingual students^. We^k union to\ras again seem, to 
provijie more of theg^e services. 'Similarly high-drop classes appear 
to' have access to more, by a slight margin, than low-drop classes. 
Students judged the importance of these services as a factor. In 
their remaining in school. Their reactions: * - * 



^able 23, Bilingual Aides and Tatars^ 







High 
' Drop 


Lov7 


Strong 
Union 


Weak 


Ethnic Group 


Response^ 


Total 


Prop 


Union 


. I 




S 


No Help 


14 


12 


15 • 


16 ^ 


11 


' 5. 


10 


18 


Some Help 


•25 


26' 


25 


23 \ 


11 


45 


24 , 


18 


Great Help ^ 


10 


15 


6 






21 


10 


.12^^ 


School Provided 


35 /' 


38 


33 \ 




■ 38 


40 


- 34 


11 


School Did Not 
Provide 


48 


.47 


■ 48 


-\ 


44 • 

■/ 


45 


48 


11 



*(In Percentages I = Indian, B t Black, SW Spanish-speaking) ^ 



Student Valuation of St/pportive Services Provided . <Tabie 24 op *the ' 
next page sumn^ari^es .the students ' appraisal of anc'illatry services 
provided, in termS of their help as a factor in keeping them . 
enrolled. y . * • 

Remembering that only about half of the districts* provided the ^ 
services listed, the percentages reflecting^ a "help" valuation at 
anything^^near 50% are of special note. JEn^hat regard^ Indian . - 
students, for all services, with the exception of cash loan^ or 
grants, exhibited an appreciation that stands out an^g.all cat- , 
egories shov/n. Peculiarly, for all students, financial aids were 
considered the least attractive of thp *forms of^assistance offered. 
This is. surprising, in view of the fact that in educational oppor-^ 
tunity programs, .designed in copmiunity colleges and universities 
to attract more minority stvidents, students account the indispensable 
element to be 'financial a:§sistance. The other major element in ' 
,EOP programs is^utorial service, which" also did not receive 
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« extraordinary' consideration in this\study.^ The four forms of 
assistance which do stand out in this. analysis are aptitude te^ting^ 
part-time employment and tools and equipment supplied frfee bj the 
school; Apparently, studepts are diffident about accepting direct < 
aid (V^z.^ all services listed as free, -except topis) and prjsfer an 

•oblique form of support. This seems "to.be especially true of 
Spanish-speaking student'fe. At the same time, generally speaking, ' 
students from low-drop classes did ribt se-e these services as being 
as helpful as students froDT>Jiigh-drbp class'es. - - • 

Sunsnary , Th.e pro^^ision/ of a x^ealth s^Tf^portiva-' services was . 
calculated to repres^ht^an initiative to 'tohicli most schools with ' 
iiigh minority* ^{)ulations in their 'stxadant bodies would readily 
subspribe. The. basic thrust of compensatory eduxxatfott projects 
and educational opportunity ^ro^rams (EOP) is a rich framev;6rk of 
ancillary services to reinforce curriculum cont^t snd instruction. 

Only about half of the schools^ provided wfiat x^as felt to be a- repre- 
^seritative array of human development support services. Of those 
services uhich were provided, part-time jobs, aptitude testing* and. . 
free shop -tools v;ere most valyed by students. Of- the 'thre^ prin- 
cipal mino'r^iity "group t lass i'fications, American Indians ^eemed to*.. 
;rel&pe^^st posj^valy to all types, of ' servj^^ers"; Black /students 
'likgxHse seemed generally to regard ^11 services as valiiable. \ 
Spcnish^^^peakirg students seemed deeply div'ided between types of 
assistance. Free* direct subsidies (free 'breakfast or lunch, free 




A number of influences sourced in * the fundamental organizational 
format ^of school sites are believed , affect the success of "in- 
structional program. Particularly do^:;c]^s stand true where 
minority students constitute lAie major po.rtion of .the enrollment., 
^The general, predisposition of minorities to open exchanges. -v;ith^ . 
each other, the sense ^ co&ununity v;hich identifies their groups 
beha^or and the high emotionality ccfmponejQt ,of th^ir learning > 
styl^es v7ould predicate the need for a V7ide spfe^trum of diff erent;ial 
experiences; project-oriented luidertakings ; '^^ii^d- If blurring of. ^ 
boundaries between school and communijty, betwjaen. day and evening 
(or 'week-end), operations and between bne kind of^program and others 
within the same ^ jurisdidtion." 

Teachers and s^tudents V7ere asked' td'teact to a nuiliber of aspects 



of the school's 'endeavor which relate 
izational structure. 

4 



to arn open or closed organ- 



Teabhers' indications of the presence of tKese elements were 
rec<gr>ded 'in their response to several questions. The percentages 
, of their fesponses are tabulatefd belov?: 

* • * * *, 

QUESTION : Are 'the facilities of the school regularly open • 

evenirigs ? \ ^- , - , • 

0"YES" ANSWERS) • ' 





High 
Drop 


Low 


Strong V7eak 
Union Union 

< 


Ethnic Group 


Type b-f Course 


Total 


Drop 


IND 


BLK 


SPA 


1. 


2 


3 ^ 




5 


68 


63 


* 72 


78 54 


71 


68 


63 


81. 


50* 


67 


V 

80 


50 



QUESTION : Do students co.npletit^f: vocationar courses r-eceive waiver 
or time on agprenticeshiF ? '. 



("YES'-' ANSVJERS)- 



23 



-27 19 ' ^ -"n 



'23 



13 33 38* 



QUESTION: Can students enroll in your course s at any time during 

the school y ear^ : ~' ' ' 

■ — ^ ^ • 

C'YES"- ANSV/ERS) • 



5Z 



60 44 ' 50 



■54 



53 13 62 ' 25 56 50 50 



QUESTION ; 



Rate tfhe opportunities students on your ca mpus ha ve- to 
vg)_rk v7hi Te attending' sch ool. 

("EXCELLENT"-) . . - * , 



36 



37"^' 34 • 31 



42 



14 36 50 '33 50 33 50- 21 
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QUESTION; Jlate the opportxmities studenbs on your campus have to y 
work while attending- sfehool/ (Cont) I i 



• 








("GOOD") 












1^ 




' ' HjLgh 
Total JDrop 


Lov7 
Drop 


\ 

Strong Weak 
Union Union 


EthrrijC Group 


Type of -Course 




\^IND 


BLK 


. SPA 


■ 1- 


% 


" 3 , 


4 


5 


• 


48 50 


50 




47 




47 


38 




ii 


67 


20 


'71 




("FAir*> 


» 










r 


a 


V 


15 13 • 


13 


2b 


20 


14. 


■ 15 


13 


19 


13 




30 


' 7. 










("POOR") 








4 


' 1 






/ 2 




3 


3 




2 




5 


P • 

< 








r ^ 

- 


QUESTION: Are facilities 


re^larly open week-ends? 


-J* 




< 


t 


<> 


• 






("YESV 


ANS^•JERS) 
















1^ "l3 


19 


. 19 


' 12 




19 




24 




• 

ii 


30 


7 


/ 


QUESTION:- 'Is 


the school organised' into sub-'schools ^ 


'> 

mini-Sfchools, 




: j-^ or- 


divisions, each separately adiiiinistered? 








k 






/ 

• 






















16 17 


16 ' 


17 

/ 


15 


29 


13 . 


.25 

m 


14 


25 _ 


33^-0— 

> 





/ 



100 
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No significant patterns^ appear to emerge froEr-these analyses. The 
figured for each .of the classifications generally approximate the 
total response, for all- groups\ 'Ebe' ^^rprises- are in the extent 
.to \7hich most scrhools (most were high schools) are open eyenings 

. (a similar check showed only 167o \S€ the schools are open on week- 
ends) and the optimism displayed by teachers about opportunities 
for student employment — at a time, it must be recalled, the 
nation was at the nadir of the present economic recession. In 
connection V7ith the use of evening hours, f our ,otlier items ^ ob^ the 
que$tionnaires are .of some- .relevance. Only 11% of the^ teachers 
taught at schools v;hich did not have other special programs funded 

^ by the government. But fewer than half (45%) were in di^ricts 
/which used VEA funds* to assist^minoritie's . One of the uses of 

.eveiYing hours observed during our site visits was provision of 

^additional vocational cpurses whereby students coul(| take more 
than one voc-cd major. The extent to which this expedient opera-ted 
XG, indicated in the students* • reactions to such an opportunity: 

' . * (In Percentages) 



Reaction 


Total 


High 
Drop' 


Lov; 
Dr6p 


Strong 
Union 


IJo Help 


r— ; ' 

10 


12 




13 . 


Some Help 


20 


18 


21'' 


17 


Great Help 


25 


' 20 


28 


20 


• School. Did Uot 
Provide 


< 

43 




39^' 


48 . 



Weak 
Un ion 



•jEthnic Group 



E^TS \ BLK 



SPA 



•7 

24 
32 - 

36 



10 
35 



7 
16 
25 

44 



12 
41 
12 

65 



Obvioj^ly, s 
training opt 
notice that 
more of such 
feel the add 
counterparts 
a summary on 
^school train 



tudents accounted the availability of these additional 
ions to be helpful. Again ^ it is of more than passing 
students in strong union .towns, even though they had 
opportunities available in their localities, did not 
itional trailing choices were*ofsas much help as their 
'in V7eak union regions. The sam^^efendency. appear^ in . 
the follov7ing pag;e ctf student responses to ^credit for 
ing given by unions and ^employers after employment* 



In terms 'of extension of the school into the community, 41% of the 
programs reported their students worked on community projects as 
part of their school experience and almost 80% of the students . 
indica^ted they had a wide choice of vocational subjects ^in v?hich to 
enroll. About 28% said students Jaad additional vocational educa- 
tion programs* in the immediate vicinity, skills centers, on-the-job 
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<In .Percentages) 



^ R64.ct£on 



^1 



School Pro- 
vided This 

No Help 

Some Help 

Great Help 





High 
Drop 


L0V7 

Drop 


Strong 
Union 


Weak 
Union 




Total" 


1 2 3 4 .5 


54, • 


48 


56 


53 


55 


• • 

57 .62. 35 33' 60^ 


5 


8 


•3' 


8' 


. 2 ' 


7 10 3 ii 


14 


12 


16" 


16 


12 


5 18 10 - 27 


34 


25' 


40 


28 


42 


39 33 24 22 '37 



training, ROP*s, ROC's, tec^cal institutes, manpower ^training, etc 
in which they could also enroll. . ^ 

Summary .. An enccfuraging majority of the schools under study re- 
Darted great .flexibility in sc^hooljiours, a V7i<fe variety of voca- 
tic^nal uinjors, open enrollment and cknpus and connJjcfiity employment^ 
'opportunities for students/ Sixteen* percent reported decentralized 
administration in tne form of mini-sohools, pods ^or sub-schcjols, ' 
each und^r separate admits tra*Lon v/ithin the .ipain jurisdiction./ 



1. 



/Despate variations in organizational fotmat and a number of flex- 
ible optipns in curriculum, enrollment, arrangements ^ith the 
eommufii'jy ^ani witji employers and- labor, no. major differences were 
ob^erv(^ 'in the effects oil* students across, the stratifications. , 

F. Participation • , ' ' * . 



The involvement of parents anfl conjimmity i;epr63etitatives at 
decision-making levels of the schools' operation is an historical, 
tradi-tion in American education that has been respected more in ' 
the breapTi than in fulfillment. , The participation of these grass- 
roots community groupfs never amounted to rinich utitil the demo- 
cratic principles it exemplifies experienced a tremendous regtir- 
gence through the poverty pirbgram^ lipdel Cities and H^ad Start. 
. We take it.now as almost axiomatic i^,5;ederal fiAiding of school 
proga::ams tftat cpmmiinity persons negd'*to participate, and some - 
programs statutorily require -it. . 

NDoes ie work? It v/as not the concern of this study to 'determine A 
the answer to that question*, but we did feel it 'wa§ germane to J 
'Sense the effects of such participation on students. A niimber of 

. vtems vjhich reflect specifii^ intervention in the school ptoces^Cof 
parents, students and commtinity ''representatives w^re presented to 
teachers and students for their .react ion.- 
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Patents. The following table sinnmariaes the indications- by 
teachers of the frequency with which, parents wefe iticluded on 
various policy committeeg of the school 'disttict. 

* " » • • * 

. * Table 25. Parent Part icipafc ion on -School 

District Coriaiittees^ ' . 





! • ■ 


Hi^h 
Drop 


T r\rj 

Drop 


Union 


^ 

weaK 
Uniotu 


Ethnic Group 


Committees 


' Total 


IND -^BLK SPA 


^valuation 


: 21 


' 22 - 


20 


19 


23 


U 38 


. ""Guidance 


• 8 . 


• 

13 


' 7 


8 , 


. 12 


29' 6 13 


iPlanning 


26- 


28 


23 


28 . 


23 


43 -21 38 ' 


' Administration 


- XI 


10 


\^ 








•Budget * 


•:Mo 


: 10 


10 


14 


4 


14 .11 '25 


Buildi^yig and 
Facilities 


• 

10 




• 3 • 


•,14 •■ 


• 4 


to 

9 . 13 ■ ' 


Currictilum 




IS * 


■ 4 


20 " 


8 . 


14 11' . .13 


None of These 


{l- 


' 3^0 ■ 


20-' 


33 


19 


14 . 32 ■■■'«i3,- 



*(In Percentages) 



Students ! * The general impression is t^at far fewer than one in 
four districts, except for planning purposes, use' parents as col- 
leagues in the decision-making processes of the school. The io- 
clusion of students, on these* committees is even les'^. Table 1^ on. 
the follov7iTSg page ^summar'izgs -student participation. ' . • 

^ ' ■ ,)'.'- 

. Labor/Managemen t . -Qther voices in. the community at large did not 
fare much better. The totalis fbr labor-management representatives' 
participating pn school cqmniit£ees are summarized iis Table 27. 

Th% reactions of students to 'participation of community persons on 
sqhool committees was^a reflection of th,e ra'ther impoveirished com- 
mittees they saw. The, students concurred that only 35% of them 
observed "lots of community people on committees helping to make 
decisions." Three out of four of" them saw this participation as 



•Table 26* Student Participatl>on cm School 

' ' District. Committers* * ' ' 



Committees 



Total 



Higir 
Drop 



Drop 



Strong 
Union 



Weak 
Union 





Ethnic "Group 



IND BLK SPA 



Evaluation 

Guidance, • 

Planning 

A dnvini s t r a t ion 

Budget 

Buildings' and.^ 
•Facilities;^ 

Curriculum 

Non^ of ThSse 



19 

'19 

. 3 



3 
. 8 

45 



*(In Percentage's)^ 



19 
« 13 
.19 

■ 7 



. 6 
13 
53 



: 20 

20 



3 

■ 37 



17 
8 

14 
6 



6 
14 
47 



23 
12 
27 



42 



43 

43' 

57 



13 
6 

13 
4 



4 
li 
53 



38 
25 



38 
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Table 27} 



Labor /Management ParticipatioTi 
on S.chi)ol District Committees"^' 



Committees 


Total . 


High: 
Drop 


I, 

Low 
Drop 


Strong 
jJni'on 


Weak 
Union 


Etlmi-c-''Groxy>' 


INp 


BLK 


SJ^A 


Evaluation 


21 


25 ' ' 


17 


22 


19 


• 29 


19 


25 


Guidance 


13 


22 


3 




8 




' 15 


13, 


■ Planning 


■26 


. 19 


33^' 


33 


15 


14 


23 


5Q 


A'dmin i s t ra t ion 


^6 




23 


19 


12 . 


29 


15 


13' 


. Budget^ ^ 




■ 6 


7 


11 






• 9 




Building and 












<* 






--Eaciliti^^- 


11 ^ 


6 , 


17 


11 






- 11' 


25 


Curriculum - - ~- 
None 'of These 






21 • 
13 


25 ' 
, 17 *. 


15 
19 


14 


19 
21 


50 


18 


22 
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*(In Percentages) 
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being of "no heLp." ' Only Indian stjidepts -r 55% of them saw 
the participation as. really helpful^ a]j^ather expected. even tiiality, 
since the Indian students relate\str6ngly to family, conmunity and 
clan relationships, \ ■ * . y * , r 

'As to their o\m participation in sclicx)l ^decisions, students pre^ 
, sumably appreciate it. Even though, as we saw previously, they 
'did not enjoy widespread representation on district comittees, 
an average of nearly 507o said it was, or would be, helpful in 
keeping thera "enrolled in school, , ^ * 

Parent Em^lo^enc at School s Aci important adjunct of parent and, 
coinmunity .participation in school affairs is the provision, through" 
these contacts, of greater numbers Vof positi^ve role models and 
'^concerned othe rs" for stu dents. E^ecially in the case of minority 
youth, who w.T>^>^4a^^^^^Tp.^a^^ p^^^^k^j^-f pp^P^ large numbers of ; 

their o\m racial or cultural backgrounds in professional or even 
classified positions on the staff, to s'ay nothing of supervisory 
or administrative classifications*. We therefor^e asked to what 
- extent the schools we^were studying Ijad hired parents'of . the young- 
sters enrolled for paraprof essional afid. other positions ^t the * 
-schopl. Table 28 gives a summary of such hiring, . 



T^ble 28. Einplovinent of. Parents 
at the Schools- 







High 
Drop 


Low 
Drop 


^ — t 

Strong 
lln'ion 


. \ 

V7eak 

jUnion 


Ethnic '•^xpu'p 


Posi't^ion 


Total 


\IND 


BLK 


-"SPA ' 


tio Answer 


66 


53 


78 


61 


T ■ 

' 73 


\ 
71^- 


-^68- 


, 50 


Teacher 
Assistants 


'23 


23 


22 \ 


' 33 ■ ' 


8 


14 


21 


38 


Tutoifs 


16 


20 


13, 


22 


8 


14 


13. 


38 


Monitors. 


19 


27 


13' 


' 28 




14 
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^eache^ Aides 

Im^lingYal 
^Specialists 


10 


43 
10 


9 


'33 i ^ 
11 


--"23 
8 


29 
14 


26 
9 


50 
13 


Iribtjary 
Assistants 


23 


33 


13' 


28 


15 


14 

\ 


23 


25 



*(In Pef^ntages) 
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It is clear from the preponderance of "no answers" thaV such 
employment has not in fact redched serious proportions. Yet the 
^ totals are encouraging. One expects spirited involvement of 

parents and community at the elementary level; high school students 
are prone* to resent, or^^e embarrass^ed by, parental presence on 
school turf. Indeed, tn^ is probably a misrepresentation, espe- 
cially as, innately, the minority youngster devoutly wishes to 
maintain family ties. In any case, students' reat:tions were also 
heartening: th^y accounted, by better than 40% acro&S^ all- groups 
that they found the presence* of parents in school jobs helpful: 
rKote particularly the Indian and Spanish-speaking totals %in 
Table 29: ' ' 



Table 29. Student Reaction to MiiYorlty. Persons 
Employed on Campus^ ^ ' 



ReacqLon 

\ !r ■ 


Total 


High 
Drop 


Low 
Drop 


Strong 
, Union 


Weak 
Union 


EtliiJic Group 


IND 


BLK 


SPA 


No Help 


✓ 


8 


X' 

14 


13 7 


10 




8 


12 


Some Help 


■ 23 


.18 


28 


24 


-23 


3b 


22 


18 


Great ^HeTp^ 


16 


19 


14 ' 


16 


n 


30 


18 





^In Eercentages) 



Sunnary . ♦ It seems evident, that wiclespread, meaninjgful involvement 
of parents and other community representatives in the decision- 
making processes^'x^ school sites or school ^districts has still k 
long way t6 go. I)l^fitricfes are exhibiting :a tendetfcy toward greater 
development of this vresource, and certainly as it affects the 
welfare of students , \t' must be considered a good thing. One is 
inclined to^ thijik of the achievement of. tjie schools v;e observed in 
this regard as modest, but, truth to teil*^> we' have no reliable 
yardstick by v;hich to measure their effort. > • 

A| the very least, the data do :pot p^articularly differentiate 
among groups as we have aggregated them, Indians stand out as 
using parents and community to a great er\^tdegree than other groups 
and liking it, more than other groups.. Ironically, Spanish-speaking 
students, whose' affinity for close family v.ties is everywhere ex- 
tolled, observed some of the lov7est levcmof participation and 
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■ ■ i^m^ 

saw it as of far lesff use as a stiippdrt for reii^bing In sc^ol 
than any other group^ V7ithout question, only two types of com- " 
mittees got substantial parent, community or student participation 
— planning .and evaluation bodies. One wonders whether thijs'is' 
the. result of legal requirements in such Federally funded ptojects 
as E.S.E.A., E.S.A.A., Head Start, etc*,^ or a genuine atteinpt oB 
the part of schools to involve .interested others outside the pro- 
fes'sidnal educational establishment. 






■ / 
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.VI. SITE visrmriQNg. 



Task 12 in the state^ment of- work was to visit ^/selected sample of 
sites which were* represe^itative of high and low drop-out classes 
in the study. The pbject'of the' visits V7as to gain first-hand im- 
pressions of the different school envilronments and classes, to ^ 
tHe end that information provided by the instrument survey would j 



be extended .^enriched and v-alidate4. 



\ 




Twenty sites V7ere selected. The cities v^are they are located are 
noted on page 57. Besides being representative of h:ygh and, low 
droprout c;iasses, they also constitufce "a cross-section cf sites 
by geographical location, by prpdominapt ethnic groiip aid by types 
of prograicjs.,^ with the exception of community LollegAs. Tk*7o of the 
programs were made up almost exclusively of IndianTstudeiilt enrol- 
lments; fdxit had substantial Spanish-SReaking popxiiat:|.oi(S ; and the 
^remainder were either exclusivejly or ipredomiaaantly ^libscribed to 
, .^y Black qt^udents. As mentione/d earlier, the four metropolitan 

ai^eas which might have ha^d classes with pre^iomiriantly. A^ian -Oriental 
enrollmen^ts chose not to participate in the study^,-^H4- the search 
for other locatipns to fill this Specif icatipn_j^;a^^ 

For seventeen of the sites, aoxincipal cyf the contTabting firm 
— mada.JE he visit ; In . t he jgg.se-"gt :he threeyothers , . a consultant — 
/Pr. Ha±ola is. ueiii^y^^rmer Pirector 6f Guiddftce and Goiagseling 
for the' BerkeTey- Unified School D;lsttict and presently Dx^ector o-f 
Education and Training, Westsid\ Community Mental Health Center, 
• San^ Francisco — .made .the contacti. In each case, as coordinator, 
^tip^ervisor^or assistant supeifintefident in charge. of vocational/ 
""education'vwis interviev/ed, .and each of the classes for wJ)iCn a 

Course Profile Form had been submitted was visited, ^nd. tfie^eachers 
interviewed. - Visies wepe'for the be'^ter portions of one or t^o...,,^^^ 
days and opportm)ij;ieswere provided for lunches and discus siops"^ 
with staff^stiid^nts and other personnel at the campuses. Approx- , 
imately sixty individiial classes \iere visited ^ 
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No formal interview schedujiss were used at the sites, but a Sit» 
Visitation Check-List was. provided to staff visiting sites, basic- 
ally as an out'line to guide apd check impressions. After site 
visits, the staff ' exchanged. 'at ^length the observations made. A 
summary discussion of relevant information gleaned from the twenty 
site visits follows. . - 

G eneral Impressions , If the recent resurgence of interest in voca-- 
tional education has made a significant impact on local programs', 
it would be difficult to read the evidence in the physical facilities 
which we saw in our site. visits. Most programs were housed in old , 
bi^ildings and most equipjnent , ' especi^alJLy in 'technical and indus- 
trial classes, was hardly of recent vintage.. The bulk of .the high 
school programs were ensconced in the^e aged structures, near the , 
center of ttie city, in e?.thet sefeisonefi structures that were what 



may have been once thg vocationa 



L school, of the districts or in 



\ 



\ 



the to^m's showcase seco^dary^chool 'decades ago; or in other 
moribund buildings lease^ or pS^irchased and remodeled by the districts 
• Ne-jer prog^rams skills ^centers on regi^Dnal. occupational center's 
were usually some distance outside to^^V ^i^h *at least soms compo-^. 
nents of the building comblex -reasonably, recently built. E*eept'in 
proprietary trade classes! (A-uto, Machine Shop, Welcfittg, etc.), 
most of \the equipment was | adequate, .feo^vejry g6od, and the slflaces. 
' v;ere cleen atid well maintained. » . \ 

• . \ ■ ^ \ \ ' - .^, 

Comprehensive higlv^chdols had the* best j^nd .v7orst of the facilities. 

Several pf t;be:::6et7er high school! were exdellently* outfitted^ but 
where ijiB^r^ity de^suetude had dverta^en Vhe installation, even 
^ — efcre^cademic classes did not' locik invxtiftg. Regional programs, 
technical institutes and special careey., Renters looked to; us to 
be where vocational training capital ir^Vestment should be hence- 
forth made. More comprehensive, and varied use in these facilities 
'v;ith adults, college studentp ^ndf' manpower program clientele — 
appear? better able to .justify ;large exp^dityres ^"^^ ^T"^ ^ ^^-^ 

Almost all campuses had either, uniformed police, security guard^ 
"^■•---^ai^^id^n^^ security liaison, people to prc5tect student welfare. 

And campuses for the most^ part seemed busy and crowdecj. The prac- 
. tic^ of bysing^^Mgh school students to th4 vocational classes 
eithet morning or ^TtecQQon^ and r^^^^rnitig them on a contrary 
sche.dule to their home scEoSls was a p^'aot^^e observed iu a nmnber 
of vocational and/or technical, .centers . . \ ^ 

And there were some undeniably es^citing .progratj^s, v;hich, unhampered 
by poor facilities-Co^ location, seamed to he. developing innoyative 
strategies for meeting the needs of .minority youth.'^' That last 
coAcem was one thing all programs had in common. They s:e^med ^to 
be acutely aware of the nx^fed for differ^tial educational ex^^r- 
- iences for students of minority or. disadvantaged cultures. 
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Staff . As the analysis of teachers' ethnic affiliations showed, - 
only twelve of sixty-two responding instructors were from minority 
groups, against 82% of the students* That was just about the 
representation we encountered in our visits. The most strikirig 
impress io|i of all was the absence qf teachers whose racial groSp 
identification matched that of. most of the students they were 
teaching.^ In the total congregation of faculty on campus, some / 
schools displayed the evidence of a vigorous affirmative action . 
program: there were appreciable numbers of minority stafit,. but 
Consistently in the vecational programs, the ratio seemed badiy • 
oat ,of balance. Moreover, the weight of the disproportijon 
questionably tended j toward" older white? instructors^.; 

'The most vibrant configuration, for vocational program/ as we]!l/ 
as for total^ school environments, appeared to be a genliinely Inte- 

* grated one a robust mixture of y<5ung and old, male and femiie 
^T^d minority /white ^ei^onnel . JEtf each case wh^re we observed^ 
completely monolitMc/ staff-^hnicity all ^l4ck or all ITtiLte 
in a minor'ity studeria miileu — and v;e saw at least four insjmnces 
of this the p^o^raafi^oticeably lacked vitality from a numOter 
of standpoints -r^the absence of innovative new courses; the! 
traditipiial mode of sched^uling. and instruction; the impoverished 
enrollments; and the uninviting imagery of tired ^aiidunkempt/ class- 
room paces . \^ ■ . ^ " I 

It is of course beyond dppumentation in this study,, but the density 
of the racial/ethnic miy: b^^^j^y staff teaching mqstly jninority ^ 
sttldcnbs, i&ay have a criticalT'Tprodiictive Ijreak-p^nt and should ^ 
further investigated. . . \ ^ >v • . 




\<?ram. The more vigorous and ,fon-;ard- looking programs seemed 

ided by a gooci combination of home'tovm talent and imported ex- 
peruse, in the' persons of experienced vob-ed coordinators and 
^uperHsors who were 'either from other sections of -th^ country or 
r^eceivea'''*fe^l^r professiqnal credentiial-s therfe^^ This cross- 
fd^tili2atio?rV.g4so v;as strongest^ whW it again v;as a iiix of old ^ 
an<i young, male aitd^femaie, minority and white constituents. 

Comriainity tankages . •Without questio^, the impress ive programs 
taade use of ^ Community facilities and ^resources W hospitals, 
businesses, child care centers, recreation facilities and hotels', 
construction projects, as well as doctors, nurses arid other pro- 
fessional experts. ' ' * ' V 
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'^Moreover, while it xould not 'J^e reflect-ed in the 'documentation, 
the work-experience programs and the off-cadpifs curricula seemed 
to^impart a more entl^siastic tenor to training efforts than pro* 
grams wholly based at single traditional school environments. 

Un ion. Participation , It was diff iculjt^ to resist the impression 
tHat the programs undergoing most change — those that were break- 
ing into ne<7 modes of presentatjLon^^g^t^ng Involved- in 6omimmity. 
project^, incorporating or opeTfetitiah?fe 'r^tudent busine^sses^ drop- 
ping unpopular classes and instituting; path -breaking tin i<tfli 'crafts 
preparations -- were programs in the Sdjj^heast, the SdutWest,' the 
corn belt and isolated 'areas Vvjhere.^ trade xinion strength was 
weakest. This gave rise to the suggestion to incorporate a strati-^ 
fication for "weak' union 'and "strong'* union strength in. the 
approach to analysis of collected information. As was seep in dn , 
earlier section', the tabulation by such a division did not yield- 
any pronounced, clear judgments,^ though the ^rift o^ the^ data did 
slightly incline toward a ratif icati^n'-t^^"^xn^-suppesitiQB^ Obvi- 
ously, the data were not numeroti^ ^n6ugh' nor criteria precise' ' 
enough tg warrant arbitrary concMi^^ Nevertheless/ the point 
.needs to 'he made in the peTspecti}^is^hi<:Tn, if was ^seep. We do 
not m^amto ^:ynp],y ,th^t unions were \not^ W^olved In school 'programs 
in sections^dTf the country which, had^lo^/^^^eocgerit^g^ of union. , 
membership liv the surroiJDding areata work ^rdc. They seemed* far - 
more involve^ than they were , in . "strong" union localities — . but . 
^in a different way;. The typical union involvfement , with a school* s 
vpc-ed program is through a. joint apprenticeship or trade advisory 
committee. ^Ioyt sites seemed to have those. ^ But the coui^ses v;hich 
marked the .exemplaify programs, if they may be called that^ ^were 
those v;here ur^bn support "eventiiated in mitiatives which Unions 
typically have T\ot been lanovm to foster or encourage'; through such 
committee structures: nursirlg and surgical assistants* programs 
for 11th and 12th graders ; Tio^ne construction' as a proprietary 
business venture by high schoolers and yoiari^g adults;- brintiV)g\., 
and graphic 'arts on a ^omrijercial prof it basis ;. cons tri\cti9n trades 
\7hich included sheet yjuij^al, mas«ry, electrical, plumbing' and 
other union crafts not "ordinarily" seen in the frameworlc of on- 
the-job training, in the high-sbhool o?:. for minority candidates. 
The key,, as told us\by,the leadership ^^ho initiated the programs, 
was 6arly- involvement of^\and pnomoti-on by, union 1eddershiD^^-^--Th^ 
residual impression^ was ttkt tini6n participat^n ^ga^ critical in 
vouchsafing the successful; initiation*, of these , programs , butf the 
notion persists that it was easier to achieve such, cooperation in 
these areas^en^use the unions^ attention w^s free enough to focus 
dcvelopii^^*^fe\ing potentials among minorities^ for their continu- 
membership. ' * ' " 
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Innovation . A glance'at the nutnbers of progr^s. in egrh 

five categories used in the study immediately suggests (even while* 

this was not a d^*liberate canvass of innovative 'programs) / that . 

there is not inuc^ntHat is riew"" in vocational education. Tfiere 
was indeed a. disappointing paucity of pew careers and preprofes- 
•sional cours-es. The cours,es in computer sciences; -banking and 
finance; cooperatiyie (work-study) distributive education; 6ulJLnary 
^ arts and catering; hotel (front-off ^ce)* management ; surgical . ' 

• assistants; -pre-med cooperative study} and the high school courses, 
in cosmetology, vocational "nursing and day care center ^Supervision 

• were the high spots and the limits — of hew, inventive cuirric^ 
-ular enterprises. The fact that these were the prrograms -in irtiioh 
minoifity students seemed to enroll heavily *and pursue diligently 
(we had no check on 'their* success except in this indirect way), 
implied that this was a promising Siirection for future develbpmejj;:* 
Interestin^y , the programs were a^ked to indicate if fheir dis- . 
tricts. had, within the past five years., discontinued any vocational 
programs because they were not meeting the^ peeds of minorities. • By- 
a ratip of 8:1, the rep^ortiiig. districts ha"d not discontinued any • 

^courses. Those which tiad, had phased out only "on4 or two." 



Promotion . The program which advertised'^its^lf to the community 
strongly, -broadly and persistently wa^ rare. That statement is 
tantamount^o a synopsis. It would be naive. to, say that advertis- 
' ing "begets succes^-; and dangerous to suggest that cyne shpuld ad- 
vertise a program that does not "deliver to students. Yet we saw 
some excellent pfogcams — good placement, great access for dedi9a- 
ted young minority Students — destined to languish because 
people, knew about them. / ^ . ^ • . ^ *V 

tareer Educalr-fon . FutTy 8.0% pf the ^reporting schools indic^t&d t^e* 
existence of a career educatioa -program in 'their schools or in 
.feeder jurfior high schools for at least 1-2 years. A number had 
had -career education programs in the district for as Long as* six 
years. In at least some ifiodtcum of greater releif., th,e programs 
which' stood out as having exceptional vitality were Aose which 
had had a career education program in feeder schools for Some little 
.time. Yat it would be a mistake tp say that the career education 
influence had transformed any vocational classes*. The* "lattice" • , 
Concept, or "family of ocdupations" cluster V7hich so chSiracterizes 
the philosophy, at leasT, of career education, was not touch in evi-* 
dence! "Transportation Trades" wds still Auto Mechanics and ^pdy 
^nd Fender; nov?here did we see jet or.wankel eng;Lnes, diesel, motor- 
cycle repair or an auj^o shop that looked nearly so varied, clean* 
and inviting as the sel^vice department of the local new car dealer. 
The concept of- career education seemed to" be at work most visibly 
dr^jjp-the-job type' training involvements in commxmity conetruction 
projects and cooperative industrial and business education programs. 
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^valuation. Surprisingly, most programs conduct follow-up studies 
of -their students oh an annual tj^sis. Formal evaluations, too 
were conducted by many districts cJtice a^^year. The scarcity of' 
i^^^i^ availaMe data on minority enrollments -anddj:D»-<itrT:5 , 

nevdrdieless, leads one to believe that most sof TlHese"evaluat 

,are ^undertaken primarily to satisfy state departments of education 
in connection with reporting on Federally-funded programs. Upon 
questioning, it developed that most "evaluations" yere indeed 
statistical counts and hardly subject to*rigorous analysis 'by ■ 
objectives, co5t-benefits , prograpi pay-ofrs, or precise "success" • 
criteria.. It appeared to\us that the absence of a systematic, 
formal and scrupulous ey^uation of programs was a singular de- 
ficiency across most of the sites visited.' ■ • 

University Assistance. In a few graphic xhstkncies, program* which 
seemed -to us barely surviving — very ;1,qw .enrollment, apparent bore 
dom on the par.t of students -- were i^" unusually close proxittfxty to 
a large university C9nplex, either the largest state insfTttition of 
higher learning or a consortium of six.^ seveti 9olleges apd tmi- 

'^^t. the articulation with the university in any obvious 
model of resource delivery" — training* of teachers , " conduct ot 
dissemination of voc-ed research, workshops, seminars,- demonstra- 
tion projects', internships of teachers was practically non- 
existent., Certainly we. can dei^elop more direct service delivery 
systems to the schools from university centers. There needs to • 
•be- some » re- thinking of the way in- which centers of higher learning 
or i^search coordination centers are using .th"feir time, personnel 
ana funds. Tney do not seem to be infusing much red blood into 
the ongoing vocational education endeavor. ' - ' ' 

Sunsnary. ■ The site visits, among other benefits', impressed 'us with ^ 
t^;iact that,. despit;e the kmbitiousness o.f the study, there were * 
s«4l numerous other protocols whicH migjit have been included in ' ^ 
the methodology. Critical levels of racial/ethnic densitytof 
faculty and staff "mix:;" the mo'des of union copperation and inter- 
vention; levels and degrees of cbmmunity involvement m instruc- 
tional processes; innovation; promotion; and other elements all 
appeared to possess some relationship with the attraction and re-' 
tention of minority students in vocational education progranis, 
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VII, l^ODEL PROGRAMS FOR MINOJtlTY STUDENTS 

One hesitates to write specific prescriptions for educatjlonal treat- • 
ments for any group; the djnnamic of learning' is so incredibly 
sensitive to such a multitude of /actors, seen and unseen • And 
surely a consistent, clear-cut documentation to underwrite suggested 
methods and strategies has not really been provided by this studyv 
To a considerable extent, however, we feel confident that the 
study did discover an ^questionably cruscular bridge between the ' 
case that previous research iri minority and disadvantaged education 
has made for, differential treatments^ of ethnic gronps and what spme 
•of the realistic .expressions of those treatments in actual exper- 
ience should be. We covered a great ideal -©f groimd in the hope of 
harvesting pulse-beat indicators of the right directions for mov- 
ing- minority vocational education, and we feel we foimd a great 
many. I-luch.^dditional research assuredly needs to be undertaken, 
but, the iihitial signposts are here^ • 

- , • ■♦ 

;The Instructor's Needs. Probably no be6ter way to present a con- ' 
sidered estimate of i^hat works 'with minority groups, is to recount 
the responses wbich dhe teachers of the surveyed classes supplied 
when asked what they would provide in their programs if Jthey had 
complete Say so to change them to increase their ef fectiv^eness. 
Recalling that ove.r 8 out of 10 -of the learners in their classes 
were non-w^ite students, it is more than .interesting to note how 
intimately their reactions dovetail with the elemi^ts we have 
observed in the study as being the expressions of needs of minority 
students. / ' • • 

The specific question asked was: ' - . . , . ' 

QUESTION: If you could change your steaching situation in any way 
you wished-, what are three changes You would make to 
. improve the effectiveness of your instruction ?' 
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The responses in order of ^ra^ency: 



Rank 


Response 


- t 

-Frequency 


■5 

1 


Screen in-coming students 


' 11 ' ^ 


i 


. Better tacilxtles 


j 11 . • 


2 


More aiidio^visiial aids, films, 
permanent: AV ^center 


10 




Srialrler class size 


.9 


4 


I*Iore teacher aides, para- 
professionals 


■ 8 


- 4- 


More and better equipment and 
^ supplies * - 


8 


-5 


More off -site and coopei^ative 
^ work-study experiences 


7 


6 


Shorter caurses sind ulSiits 


- . 6 




More contacts ixi commimity to 

interact with students and for ^ 
contacts in placement „ 


- 6 - 


7 


Remedial basic skills 


5 


7 . 


Concentration of progr^ns- in a 

regional center drawing from other 
local schools 


5 


8 • 


Better research and evaluation 




8 . 


More parent involvement 


4 


9 


More inservj.ce trainiiig of teachers 


2 


9 


Team- teaching 


2 


10 


Start school at a later hour 


1 



There were a few other single-frequency^^esponses, but hot many. 
The question was open-ended; no check-list was provided. For 62 
teachers in widely scattered' locations of tlie cojUntry, the consenstis 
seems to us remarkable;, . - / 



* • • 

Types of Programs . - The broad otitlines of an improved address to ~ 
vocational education for all students^ are implieie in the reactions 
of these teachers. .The school, simply has to replicate more realis- 
tically the environment in «hich most of business and industry's 
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workers are trained. Few* large companies woiiid tolerate an * 
ocoupational training program for future employees cast in the 
mold of a typical higli school vocational training^ program. VThich • 
probably ,igxp la ins why American high schools have never provided 
more than 15% of tj^ trained work fo^ce in this coufltry. 

Granted that a large number of .districts are Qurf^ntly in financial" 
crisis, and that obsolete proprietary tratie ins'tallatidns could not 
be replaced except: at prohibitive cbst, there is still the expedient 
of regional occupational centers to offset this handicap. And 
trade cours^q nee^ not be "So comprehensive that they demand a full 
spectrum of expensive equipment, lilj^ electronically automated 
machine shop milling machines or giant web presses in print shops. 
But more than anything else, ^ schools have' a whole ran^e o!E pro- 
grim types which they are not offering, as witness the heavy em- 
phasis oil trade and industrial (T&I) and business classes in the 
survey. If minorities are to, make a qxaantum leap to parity with 
whites in the/eDployr:ent statistics, .it will be accelerated most 
by an expansion of training in new and developing sectors where 
traditional impediments to minority entry have not or may not^ 
crystallize in new qareers and n^ industries, paraprof ess ional^ 
and pre-professiorial training. It is in these areas where ex;pen- 
ditures for materials, equipment a^ space, are least costly, and 
,v7here interaction with the community's resources is,- most easily 
achieved — electronics, computer sciences, healtl) services, 
services to the aged, banking, finance, insu2?^fice, real estate 
and 51 host of oth^r grov7ing new service industi^res 



A Minority Model . ,We feel tlj^hre are innumerable vaTid inferences 
one can fcake from the results of the ii/quiry presented herewith, 
with respect at least to general direc^rions in V7hich one might 
proceed in developing an optimal learning environment for minority 
students in vocational education^. We have chosen below twent^^ (20) 
elements in the school setting for v;hose implementation we feel 
there is .sufficiently strong documentation in the study to justify 
recommending serious consideratiqn . Overall, we conclude that a 
changing attitude prevails within timing styles minority 
groups oa% the Order of the follov7ing progression: • A 



■ \ 




• 


ASIAN 




INDIAN 




SPANISH 


WHI?E. 



One can -read the continuum in any direction; the^r^- is an ascending 
order .which evolves in its application to certain elements (effec- 
tive class size, for' example, would increase. as one t^v^ed from* 
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left to right); a descending' order * in others (e,g/, need for 
parental or community involvement decreases from. left: to right). 
This i's enough to indicate that there is no judgment of better or' 
worse in. the paradigm.^ It flatly only indicates' difference • It 
J.S necessary to point out tWt the placement of Spanishrspeaking 
and Black groups is tenuous so far as^order goes: we had earlier 
made the case for a greater propinc^uity between, the Hispanic and 
Indian cultures. We are here reversing the order, sinca-^tost of 
the table3 we have presented seemed to tend in this direction. 

Fox reasons ^previously described, we have been unable to include 
Asian-Oriental populations in the study. There ^were not. enough 
of then in tfie respondent groups. The components of our model, 
then, are limited to the three remaining ethnic* groups : Indian, 
Black and Spanish-speaking. 



Teacher Characteristics- 



:3<C£ 

With respect to age, ethnic affiliation, back^roimd and personality 
characteristics of teachers, the study indicated that^ for at least 
Black students. Black teachers mad^ some constrtxctive^ difference 
between high and low drbp-out. Age seem,ed not td.be ^related 
most teathers^ were over 40, but the low-drop classes did have 
a larger percentage of them, l^o trending appeared in the trade > 
jDackgrourd or out-of-class ac]:ivities of tfea.chers -^s^ related to 
attrition of enrollment. There was, jiowever, a strorig>persistent 
trend in the low-drop category toward' teadiers who had & good under- 
standing of young people and of dther races; who were up-to-date 
in their subject field; v;ho were always available to talk to 
students about their problems; and who 'treated students ^'like mature 
adults . . • , - ' . * 

/ • 

Instruction , - 

Lower class size was the fourth mosf pressing wish of 'theNmstruc- 
tors seeking change. Since the ratios of stuclents to teachers .were 
only in rare instances above 20-to-l, it is apparent .that, teachers 
find even these numbers a handicap^ Time of class ,aiee tings vras of 
major concern to ethnic groups: Indians seemed least able to \ - 
tolerate morning hours. Blacks next, and Wljites and Spanilsh-apeaking , 
students not very concerned about early meetings.; 

Fifty-percent of students went o^f campus 'for some part. ofNtheir 
instruction, and both students and teachers accounted this a:vde-, 
sirable component. All ethnic groups wished more.visiting experts 
from industry, as. did teachers; students also seemed to desire 
greater use of media, visual kids and hardware such as models and 
mock-ups. hfore paraprof essionals teacher assistants, aides 
were des^^d^by Asians and Spanish- speaking students, but^nat by 
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Blacks or Indians, t^e project or team method wag' used extensively 
throughout the classes surveyed, most prominently among Black 
students. ' ' , 

Individualized instruction and sho.rter instruct agonal units also 
seemed to be a;:tractive in strong, measure, especially to Spanish- 
speaking students^ an(d teachers rated the provision of more such 
personalized teaching'a high priority. * ^ 

Students generally felt 'they had^'aH^q^ate facilities, equi^m^n^,. 

, and supplies. Teachers emphatically did-not. In small but con-^ ^ 
sistent deviation, minority students did not feel they had suffic- 
ient space, equipment or supplies, the Black students^ 'sentiments . 

'the strongest in the three groups. 

'.\ , School Envi^ronroent <w 

All indicators pointed to thfe provision of a friendly, liberal at- 
mosphere as being conducive to mijiority group learning. ^ On issues 
such as smoking, freedom of speech' and ciovfement, liberal dress 
codes and. provision of due process, Indians, were foremost in 
counting these as helpful,. Blacks next, and Spanish-speaki^ students 
last>v , < 

\ X • . ' \ • . • . 

Indians Signed to get along wxth school Administrators best^ but 
"poorest with one another. Indians and' Blacks had poorer relations 
with facultyNthan Spanish- speaking students: Blacks and Spanish ^ 
heritage students ha\^ poorer rdiation*:^ with'polip? 4:1ian Indians, 
but the differences were slight) Non-teaching, staff^ related to' 
Iridian an^l Spanrsh students exce\tlently , but Black students had 
some probj^ms^in ^^is^ ct^nnection^ \ , . " - ' 

\ \ ^\ Supportive S'ervices 

Almost' unifons^ly, scUden^ regarded supportive human development 
^eryices (freeXmeals, free tools, Afinanpial aids^^tc.) as helpful, , 
most h^pful. in^the case of Indians,, next with Blacks, closely 
rb 1 low eo^by.S panish- Speaking s jtiidea^ 
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Using the extent of provision of dlffetent organizational compon- 
ents a^ a reflection of itSy, compatibility with the needs of the 
ethnic .groups served, the sapie progression was noted wi*^ respect 
to studen|:s^. exposure ^ to ^these. .compcSnents. Indian^ Black and 
Spanish-speaking studen^, in that order, had, generally speaking, 
a diminishi(ng positive. attiftid6 toward iijnovative conditions oper- 
ating in the organizational foinnat. The school open evenings. 



receiving' credit for training with employers', open enrollment, 
ability to work while attending* schgol, and ability to take, more 

than one Voc-ed major at one time ail r^howed, this general xerrcency. 

* • • ^ t. 

• \ » 

Partic i0ation * - 

• ■ - - • . 

In respect to parent and' community participation in policy-making 
at school, labor •management participation in school affairs and - 
parents of students hired as paraprof essional employees of the 
school district, the inverse order ^as true: the Spanish-speaking 
community waK more involved thap Blabks and Blacks morfe than 
Indians. (It needs to be pointed out that of the t\^o predoifflnantly 
lT)dian programs V7hioh were included, one was ^exclusively a res- 
i^ntiai (domito^y) program involving students from 51,11 sections - 
of ^thc country. The likelihood of parent participation in this 
cas^ would be virtually nil) . 

The Jbdel . itisted below are twenty elements in the school setting 
wUi^ch appear ^13 the bases cited above to^have merit in considering 
improvenienTis iiV^^he educational climate of vocational edtteation 
programs for nipox^ties. 



Teacher Characteristics 



Indian 



(I. AGE;) 



i Older persons, male 



Black 



Young persons, mixed* 
' gender 



Hispanic 



Mature males pri- 
marily; v;omen in 
appropriate oc- 
cupations 



(2. PvACE /ETHNIC IIY : ) 



Need few Indians 



Need substantial num- 
ber^ of Blacks 



N^ed a considerable 
number erf Spanish- 
speaking instruc- 
tors 
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A. ' Teacher Characteristics (Cont> * ^ • ^ 
















Indian 


■ Black 


f 

Hispanic^, * ' , 




t 

\ 


V 

(3-. PERSONALITY:) 


• * - 






\ 

^ ♦ 

* 


Understands In- 
dian tradition 

b. Understands young 
people^ 

c . Knov^ledseable in ■ 
sub;ject field 

- 

' d. Available to talk 
over problems, 
^ "friendly'^ but 
stem 


J a^. Understands modeim, 
urban, black, young 
people 

b". Knowledgeable in 
subject area* 

c. Personable, "cool'', 
but involved 


^ ^ * 

a. Understands • 
• Mexican-Amej?icait^ 

HispaniCj tradi- 
tion ^ 

b. Knowledgeable in 
subject area 

c. Pjsrsonable. "in- 
telligent,^' but 
approachable 


• 

! 




Instruction 

I 


■• - . i. 




Indian 


T — ' 

Black 


' Hiapanic 






T4. TIME OF CLASS:) 


♦ 


<^ 


* 


\ . 


t 

Later starting times 


,Later than typical ^ 
school day - 


Early 




j> — 


(5. CLASS SIZE;). • 
7-12 


4 

• 

12 ^- 15 


4 * 

f • 

15..- 18 . - ■ 






(6. OFF-CAMPUS 
EXPERIENCES:) 

Utiques t ionali ly ^ 


H^hly desirable 


Opsirable t-o 
sonie extent 
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I 



' . B. Instruction (Cont)-, \ 


\^ Indian 


Black 


. \ . \ 
^-Hispanic \ 

(' ■ ' 


(7. USE OF MEDIA, i 
DEl^IONSTRATIONS . i 
koCK-UPS, ETC.:) 

80% of the time. if 50% of the time 
possible , ) 


i 

i 
t 

j 

• 

I 

25% of^the time 


- PARAPRO- ~ ' . 
raSSIONALS:) ' 

Desirable I Desirable 

1 ^ ■■ 4-^ 


■Critical 


(9. s LEA1?NING IN > 

iEA!iS:) — 

Not ^critical . Very Ipipprtant^ 


V 

Important 


do; SHOTITER UNITS 

OR MODULES : )' • ' ■ 

• ' ' ' T' 

Not critical I Important 

. ■ ' i 


* 

Very Important * 


(11. INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION:), • 

Desirable 


Important^ 


Very Important . 


(12. EQUIPMENT Als^D 
SUPPLIES : ) ' 

1 * 

t ^ ^ 

Irapottant 

mm. 1 


_ Critical ^.3?* 


Very Important 
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'» C,l. School Environment 


Indian 




ttispanic 


(13. FRIENDLY 
ATMOSPHERE : ) 

m 

t \ 

H i&he s t Imob r tanc e 


\ 

Vei*v TTnnm*t"ant* 


X tUp U IT L.<11 1 T* 

\ 


XU. ETHNIC MIX:-> 

/ 

/Tolerate separatism 
well 

* 

• 


Need some 'other 
ethnicity 


Need considerable 
other; ethnicity 


(15. DRESS CODE, 
SMOKIIIG:) 

Conform to own rnn*- 
servative style 


tured 


oons-ervacive , stuc- 
tured 


•(16. JUSTICE. DEMO- 
CRATIC DUE -PROCESS:) 

Very Important 


* 

Very Important 


^ • ■ -,■ 

Very Important 


"/ 

D. Supportive Services 
• > 


Indian 


Black • 


. Hispanic 


— ■ ^ 

(17a^ BILINGUAL 
■mCRfiRS>:> 

''Very Ifelpful' 
•—J — ■ ■ I 


Of Some Help- 


» 

Helpful 



> 



« « 
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. I D. Supportive Services (Cont) * 


Indian 


Black •\ 


'Hispanic 


■ V — - 

*Xl7b. ttJTORIN6;) . 
Extremely helpful 


Very helpful 


Helpful 


(17c.' FREE LEGAL 
AID:) ^ 

Extremely helpful^---- 


s 

i 

" Helpful 


• * 

' Very helpful 


. (17d. FREE HEALTH 
SERVICES : ) 

m 0 

Crit;ical ^ 

\ \ 


■ 

1 

♦ 

Helpful 


Heluful \ 


(lie. FREE MEAjCS;) 
. Lriticai 


* • * 

^ Very'Helpful 

^ r* 


Helpful 


(17f • Ci\SH LOANS/ 


* 

Valuable . ' • 




GRANTS : ) } 
. Of some value . . 

4 ' 


'Not critical » 


(17^;. AtoTUDE 
TESTING:) 

' Important 

* ■ 3 


Important 


\ 

t 

Important ' 

• 
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D, Supportive Services (Cont) 



J V Indian 



Black 



' Hisjianic 



(17h. TRAINING TO 
TAKE EMPLOYER TESTS:) 



Very Important, 



<l7i. PART-TIME . 
JOBS-: ), 



1 



Critical • 



(17i. FREE TOOLS:) 
^ Indispensable 



Very Important 



Very important 



Important 



Very Important 



* • 



Very In^ortant 



Very Important 



E. Organization 



Indian 



' (18^ INNOVATIVE , ' 
ARRANGEMENTS;) ^ ' 

'(^double-majors , 
credit ''for training . 
with future femploy- 
erSj open enrollment, 
wovk-study p^grams, 
school open e^nings^ 
' aftd v;eekends) 

Very Desirable 



Black 



,Very .Desirable 

\ V 



\ 




Hispanic 



^er;;^tesjL rabI e: 




\ 




35 



0 



F. Participation 



Indian 



(19a. PARENT AND ■ 
COMHUNm PARTICI- 
PATION ON SCHOOL 
GOMMITTEESD • 



Critical 



Black 



.Important 



Hispanic' 



Very Important 



(19b. STUDENT PAR- 
TICIPATION ON SCHOO L 
COMMITTEESTl 



Extremely Desirable 



(20. -filRING OF -PAR - 
EN TS AS PARAPROFE^ 
SIGNALS;) ^ 



Great Help 



*■ -0. 



Desirable 



Very Desirable 



Some Help 



Not Critical 



.Beyond these general injunctions, one mustadd that the preparatory, 
ambience and reinforcement provided by caree.r education progra^ at 
lower grade levels seems' to be a^poWerful sjif^pbrt facfcjor. Remember 
that except for the last decade or so^ ^mirfbrity students 'have no% 
seen very many people in many primary occupations who were' of the 
same ethnic identification as * they 'Wfere, let alone understiood^hat 
.thx>se occupatipns were about ^"what preparajtion ttj^ ent2ailed^ 
The exemplar of one exciting program on an Itiidian reservation 

. wl^ich we visited whecer^areer Education was an, integral part, of 
^^leinentary and junior high school educaticJi^ — was a profound in- 
sight. .The responsibility to orient a whol6 generation df children 
to a world of work which might or might not be only -symbolic .and . 
then to provide,, in the faoe of historic, ing^rained institutional : 
barriers ^ a viable, successful program, culminating in real jobs 

' at the o'ther end of the process — high schoX)l^ is an Enterprise 
of -'sobering proportions. • ' . ^ • ' 
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VIII. CONCLOSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The contract for whose activities this report is the comprehensive 
description was an ambitious attempt to identify factors ''associated 
with successful vocational education programs for minority students. 
It /Was predicated on a body of research which suggested critical 
differences in learning styles .between* and. among different ethnic 
and racial groups, differences which V7ere botfnd to manifest them- 
selves as variable needs and requirements in the total learning 
■environment. It was also baSed oii the assumption that schools 
- maintain^ records and statistics which ptovided r§ady .-identifica- 
tion of students by ethnic and racial characteristic^.*- Deapxte 
soipe^^ considerable absence of the latter condition aci^oss ' laifege, 
urban school districts, ' enough da|a were -collected "to give a.ppre- 
ci-able, if not imposing, evidencfe -to'suppprt the basic premises 
upon ^Nfhich tl>6 study was based. \ 

■ - • ■ . . ' •'• ' • . 

In approaching the responsibility to summarize" conclusions and make 
recommendations frbm the -study, the contractor is impelled* to 

, recount the implications gen.era^ted in two directions : (1)' for 
practitioners interestj^' in the tl^eoretical and practical assump- 
tions which motivated" th^rfesearch and the findings rleated thereto; 
and (2) for the agency t;hich funded the effort and must of 'neces- 
sity be concerned, not only with the findings, "but also with Che- ' . 
contingencies gBieounte'red as being an integral part of a 'larger and 

^more inclusive*research enterprise. ' . . ' ' 

^ y Conclusions * 

Overview. ' In the face of a number of conditions which surfaced 
during the progress of the study — and particularly its later 
stages — it is tn many ways surprising that we elicited as much 
copperat4.on as we did. There , were 'four structural inhibitors " " 
which delayed, -.comp Seated and/or inq)eded the' Intentions anti con- 
duct of the . research: 
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!• The passage of , the 'Educaticmal Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 
(P.L. 93-380), which took effect mid -way. through the study 
(Novj^mber 19, 1974), and which implied a proscription on re- 
lease of student names and addresses and other information 
necessaty for successful completion of th;e syrvey. The legis- 
lation caused immediately a number of districts to withdraw 

^ their offer to cooperate, and prj^vented oth^fs later^ f rom fol- 
lowing through oh their commitment to participate. 

2. The inability of many school record systems to identify enrol- 
lments, plac^^ffiepts,"* transfers fend drop-outs, by racial/ethnic 
categories. Pcesuroably official reports by districts require 
no periodic suninaries by these classifications. 

'3. The multi-level bureaucratic hierarchy, especially in large 

districts,. v;hich ne^ds- to beAiegotiated before one can contact' 
teachers and students at the^lte level. In many instances., 
requests for participation must be channeled to the superin- 
tendent, a research department, a research committer, .the 
Board, the principal and perlwps several other persons before 

■ ' approval can be obtained.- ' . . 

4. The restrictions 6n staff 'time/ as well as the absence of a 
precise research. or data collection responsibility at the 
school ^ites. In a number of instances, schools elected to 
participate, but never assigned t!i^ res^nsibility to follow 
thrpugh to any particular person, or if they did, assigned it 
to someone* already so burdened with other duties that .'dead- 
' lines could not be met, or else data v;as' provided' in a form which 
was not usable. ^ ^ 

To facilitate futurp research ef^foirts and to attenuate the restric- 
'tive influences- of the condition's outlined above, the follov/ing 
recommendations are made: 

1. Issue Immediately som^^teci^se directives to guide school 

districts in determining the actual information whose 'dissem- 
ination is prohibited by P.L. 93-380. The ititerpretatipn made 
by^some school districts who fejt release of dropped students' 
names and addresses v;as not in violation oJf the Act was that 
only evaluative information was restricted: test scores, dis- 
.ciplinary refericals, grades, etc. Most schools ^ indeed ha;^e 
student 4irectories in the**\main office where any citizen may 
have access to mo^t of the very information some districts 
felt constrained to withhold, tertainly a categorization o£ • 
• information to- separate that which is * statistical (enrollment^ "' 
. name, address, drop or transfer) from that which is personal 
is in order\ ^ . r 
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2. Allow free use of the funding agency's naroe xm all correspon- 
dence and instruments directed To school districts* The 
ajjproach by a private coatractof or grantee is oftCT treate4 
as an intervention for which the researcher should pay a fee. 

3. Invoke as a special ccq3dition of awartj of VEA-Part C funds to . 
districts the injunction to cooperate with research contractors 
and grantees studying problems within the Part C priority 
framework. " • - • - « 

4. Develop a cooperative initiative with data-gathering depart-' - 
^ments of thd Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education and 

other divisions of t;he Office of Education to modify :;eportipg^ 
requirement^r-^Lothat reports on enrollment, placements and 
dropouts at^ classified by racif 1/ethnic identification* 

The, rat ion ale and the mo^us operandi of the applied research** exem- " 
plary demonstration and curriculum programs within the Bureau con- 
tains a number of struc^^^al constraints which impinge upon the 
effectiveness of the research in the programs. Two major liabilities 
derive from the method of funding: . (1) -the unciiaar guidelines for 
mounting studies which are national itr ^ope; and (2) the level af 
fundi.ng which inheres in the total progr^ for natioaal efforts. 

VThile the available funds for the total research program is .subject 
to competition", regulated in general by amounts eapnarked for in- ' 
dividual stages, an indeterminate amotmt is withheld 4s' discretion- 
ary for projects whose range and significance- transcend state or 
local concerns. Such projects perforce demand greatpr travel" ex- 
penditures, more numerous personnel, larger, samples and in general, v, 
longer periods to complete. These considerations are sufficient 
to warrant a flifferent treatment of such applications. 

Further, 'any program of longer than a year's duration involving 
travel to. different sections. of the country will^ involve expendi- 
tures commensurate with a four or, five prcJfefsional person-»year 
level of effort. Few if any of- the p;cojects* fionded thus far have " 
been funded at or near that range. . ' - 

^ • ' *• 

The Bureau should seriously consider; 

1. A separate division of the research program for a limited 
number of, projects national in scope, with different guide- 
Ixnes and regulations. , - . 

2. Analyzing the cost-effectivenes/of projects thus; far funded,^ 
. to determine whether- fewer projects more securely' funded v;ould 

not increase the quality o;E.,outp*jft over many projects funded 
at marginal lev6ls.,. ^. . ' 
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Qpnclusions From the Study . 'While Section VII of the report rather 
definitively conmits itself to a nomber of suggestions regarding | 

; diffe rential models of educational envdlronments for ifiinprity : 
students, the' in^ulse to cavil at the absence of solid ' documenta- 
tion to autl^enticate the suggestions is hot easily /forborne. For 

/ that reason, the recommendations which follow are as much a setfec- . 
tion of fruitful' areas for further research as they are adpjonitions 
to practitioners to attempt changes in present learning envirc?nments 

Following are the major conclusions which we feeljwere generated 
-^^y the study: , , , • ^ 

1* Vocational education programs, at least in the cities we ^ 
visitedf do not appear to contain evidence of the 'advances in 
technology which have lately transpired in related business 
and industries. Neither in ^he range of offerings, variety 
of equipment and materials, redesign of spaces or in innovative 
techniques for transmitting knowledge ^nd skills do most Schools 

, . appear to have changed much from the treatments of twenty to , - 
twenty-five years ago. , • > . 

2. New career programs in ecology, allied healttT services, r in- * 
^formation storage and retrieval, ^ services to agiTl|, preprofes- 
, sional and paraprbf essional training do not appear in gVeat 
numbers to relieve the traditional offerings observed. 

efinite ^^roundsvjell of movement for all oy^* part of stud^n^^ 
♦ occupational training experience away- from the comprehensive 
school sit6 seems tfo be taking place. 



4. A sizable growth of concentrated vocational skil^ programs, in. 
regional centers, skill centers j • tecl^ical instilputes and the 
technical high schooJ^ appears to be taking place;* . , - ' 

5. Little differentiation in methods techniques and environments, 
except somewhat in the case qf AnJerican Indian student^, seems 
to be offered to mitfbrity student groups v; predominantly 
white groups. ' * . ^ 

6. There is evidence to support the contention that there are 
substantial differences in cognitive (leaxning)\style8 among 
at least three of the minority groups * observed in the^study: 
Indian, Black* and Spanish-speaking. These differences* are 
doubtless based on neuroanatomical differences in the way in 
which sensory impressions are processed as well as on environ- 
mental differences, and seem to be affected by how educational 
materials are presented, by whom, v;hen, 'and by the general 
surroundings in .which lean>ing takes place. * 
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7. Low drop-out appears to^be associated with the understanding 
th^ teacher has with people and minority cultures and 

»with the grasp he/shehBS of the subject: field. It seems also 
to be associated with the density cDf ethnic /racial mix in a 
class or program, clas» size, a democratic, open, meaningful ' 
.structure on the school campus, short -units and individualized 
instruction. Some relationship is suggested • with work in 
I tVams, working on real-life community projects "(on,- the.-j Ob 
training) and participation of consmlnit^ (especl^ally labor 
' and management representatives). Most^f these assert.2,dns <.are 
• subject to some qualification across ff^e three ethnic groups , 
studied. . • 

; ^ ' Recommendations ' 

The probability of finding ongoii^ programs'^^th fixed character- 
istics of the types, which project 1±emselves .in this study as being 
^ worthy of investigation is. probably minimal. Yet the absolute test 
of many of the implications which arose in 'the study would depend - 
^ on the ability t0 hold certain condit^ions constant which are dif- 
ficuld to 'arrest, in the^djmamic ' of Gt^rreqt school district opera- 
tions-/ Public institutions serving y^imarily or exclusively 
American Indian students *are av-a^2cle to'camp'are with residential 
programs or v;ith pfogJ^^jas yit> suhjstaintial Anglp/and Indian 
enrollments. But few programs wiich subst^ajK^l memb'ers of Black' 
and/or Spa^^ish-speaking students /can. he lifted" out of an Anglo- 
dominated jurisdiction \for *^pure'^' study. ifereove^>,' ^ven fairly 
ideal situations/would require the in vd4r^emeqt^^ij4^ cooperation, if 
not the intentional ' revision of, sizeable compTements of school 
staffs and programs. Bs that as it may, the follov;ing recomme'nda- 
.tions^re made in the belief that the 'commitment to minority » 
students' v;elfar^ is considered important enough -- and some of the 
findings of this study cog"ent enough that a number of school 
districts or sites and the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educa- . 
tion v;ould see fit'^tp support * formal inquiries in these direS^ions. 

1. Ratification of verifiably different learning conditions. — 
starting times, length of courses,* small v. large classes, ' 
variable densities of ethnic mix, comparison of verbal v. 
concrete materials presentation and others — ^should be attemp- 
ted in both primarily integrated and primarily separatist 

\ s*ettings. . ' > , 

2. Some attempts to study an elaboration of teacher personalities 
across the three major ethnic, groups in voc-ed programs should 
be 'made. The gravitation of minority students to teachers 
with particular minority backgrounds and particular skills in 
dealing with young people has har41y been examined in depth. 
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The total process} of enrollment, instruction and follow-up — 
appears in most instances not to be^ viewed as a systematic 
commitment. Teachers lamented the TEact fhat most students^ 
came to their classes without being screened, and they wete 
not particularly impressed by' the evaluation which t±eir 
schools provided for their programs; School officials, p'er- 
haps with assistance from the Bureau and university centers, 
should develop a functional model for quick, systematic on- 
going evaluation o,f the intjividual and total vocational^- elduca- 
tiop programs, . • * 

There needs not only to be greater involvement^ with business 
arid industry in the programs, but some evaluation of such inr ^ 
volvement v^hich would lead to the '.development of the mdst ' 
promising types of business-industry participation. The, tra- 
ditional advi^ry cocsnittee arrangement does not se^m any 
longer to be. Wire than a symbolic or show-case ^commitments In 
this connection, schools mig|?t look for ideas -to the success^ 
of -the employer-based career education models which have been 
operated and tested for some time by the National Institute of 
Educations. 

= ^ ^ ' \ J 

Closely related is the matter of contacts with experts from , 
the ccinnranity; both teachers and students determined that they* 
v;ould appreciate more of .such intervention • This does not 
seem a difficult addit^vfe to infuse into present operations. 

There appear to be certain configurations of supportive services 
to v;hich minority students relate more than they do to others • 
Screening, aptitude, testing, preparation for test-taking, place- 
ment, and other indirect service seemed to be held in greater 
esteem than direct largesse, as for instance, cash loans and 
grants, free meals and free health services. Some study 
should be given* to. the identification 'of the optimal constel- 
lation ^of services definitely suited to respective ethnic 
groups* . • 

The n^ed for a meaningful structure within an open, friendly 
total atmosphere- seemed apparent. The wish for f reedosff-of 
expression, and a sense of ,fairplay would' seem to augur a * 
promising ootential for a relaxaHon of some basic blocks in 
the school s overall structure, as against any permissive "atmos- 
phere" having to do^ with Smoking, male-female, relations qr dress 
codes. The need seems to b^ in the area of wider choices of 
'subjects, alternative^ patterns of courses., variable s-pheduling 
and basit routines of the school. The technical institutes, 
reg:^onal occupational programs atid community colleges appear 
to represent an "adult model which might feasibly be tried 
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with our Ilth and 12th:^rade students. .An' experimental, stxidy. 
in this direction- might 'be^ difficult to* mount, btit it begs 
tryiiif * ' ' 
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APPENDIX A' 



Specimens of Letters Inviting Districts 
to Participate 



.APPENDIX Specimens of Instruments Used isA the 

. ' - . Study; v 

1. Course- Pro fil^' Porta 

•2. Teacher Questionnaire 

3. Student Questionnaire - Drop-out 

4. Student Questionnaire - Current 
^ 5. Site Visitation Check-List 
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^ ^ • Septfeniber t|-,.19^ ■ ^ ^ ^ —- 

• I • . TO PARllCIPATE " ■ ' 



/ 



Dear Superintendent: ' • . . 

We are under contract to the Office of Education, 
Bureau of Occupational and. Adult Education (Contract 
OEC-74-1740) to develop models of vocational educa- 
tion* programs to meet better the needs of ethnic 
minority 'Students. ^ ' « 

The main focus* of the study are high^ school yoca- ^ 
tional education programs in' the fifty largest U.S. 
cities and the ^factors — strategies, techniques,, 
^approaches associated V7ith effective delivery of ' 
voc-ed services to minority stud^ts. As a preliminary 
exercise ^in the study, we wish to identify within the, 
fifty cities' a smaller sample- of programs to observe 
more closely. To do this, we will require the coopera- 
tion of the distrijcts to provide us with some brief 
initial data on lainority enrollments and course com- 
pletions in vocational programs for the. 1973-74 (or 
most recently selected available) school year. 

Once we have identified the sample districts,. v;e shall 
be seeking to identify a small number of staff persons 
(teachers, for the most part) to interview on a site 
visit or to complete a brief, $elf-administered qu'es- 
tionnairer Additionally, y;e "Will be conducting a . . 
foLlov7-up canvass of selected students who discontinued 
a vocational course of study during the 19)3-^74 ye^ir. 
Student respondents will be paid an honoraritmi for ; • 
completing questionnaires. 
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Any 5uestlonnaiJ.i:es or other survey instruments. will, of 
course, be subject to approval hf the Office of Education, 
the Office of ^Management and' Budget and *an Advisory Com* 
mittee before dissemination, * ' 



r, but we do need to 
studied as soon 
s ib le . The. in'txu - 
icular school or 



We do not expect to* begin , field w'^k or questionnaire 
mailings before the first of the ye ' 
identify tl>e sample programs to 
after the start of tTie fall term as 
sion on the regular routine of any par 
individual will be minimal, in any even^ 

We have had a long-standing cpmraitment to^^^ard helping 
teachers 'to improve their skills in meetink special needs 
of students, and we feel this study can. contsribute signi- 
* - f icantly to the body of knowledge related to ^this extremely 
critical problem in inner city schools. \ 

VJe are asking for your assistance in ^this imporcant study • 
Can you confirm your willingness to^ participate by indicat- 
ing to. us the* name of a contact person knowledgeable in 
matters pertaining to high sch(^l vbpatfonal education . 
programs in your district? 'If you should wish furtner 
particulars concerning the study, or the firm, we should 
be pleased to provide it. ^ \ » 

Thank you for your coc|i^ation. 

Sincerely, 

Wallace T. Homitz, * 

Project Director / ' .' 
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December 27, 1974 



* . APPENDIX'A , 

' INVIT^ION TO PAKTIG^PATiS 



We are conducting a/survey of vqcatiox^al education 
for U^S. Office of/Education, Bureati of ;X)ccupational 
and Adult Educat^^dn, Washington*, D.CV^. The study 
seelcs to identify cha'ract-eristics assoQ^i|ted with 
successful voc-^ed' programs serving minority students. 
— Black, Asian, Hispanic and American Indian, We 
have thus far secured ati indication of willingness 
af some thirty-five school districts fji the manor 
metropoJ^itan areas "qf the U.S.* to participate m the 
study. , .We would lij^e to includer a, program from your , 
area* • ' ' / ' ' _ ' 

I am. attaching a t>^ef synopsis of the methodology of 
the study^ it is detailed enough to give yoti answeirs 
to most of the questions I suspect you maj^ have# Ita 
summary, three exercises would be completed if a pro- 
gram (or programs) is included in the final sample 
from your distifict: it would be an ifidication from, 
your office Cor other cognizant representative of the 
voc-ed component) . of enrollments in. five types of 
vocational prpgrams. (or courses) Wiith .some estimate 
of the completion/drop-dUt rate for^'each in, the last 
school year, for which figures are, available i ^ 




The second task, as the synopsis describes, '^^puld be- 
J:he receipt of names of a, select numbfer.^f inst']|gLict9rs 
currently teaching the courses to make jcoiitact wit;h* 
them in order to have them 'complete a self^^'admini^tered 
.questionnaire. The number of teachers in any given 
district might T>e as -few as five, 'and. probably no more ' 
than that> unless sampling requirements decree a larger 
number. 

Exercise three would be ithe provision of names and 
addresses of students v;hp dropped the course during 
the period for ^hich data^was provided..^ From thes^, \ 
a sample x^ould be drawn and a brief questionnaire 
mailed to the -selected students, E^ch student would 
be paid a modest honorarium (2 or 3 dollars) for. re- 
sponding. 




The questionnaires for s'tudents and teachers have been 
revlev/ed by a national advisory committee and" the staff 
of OE — Btireau of Occupational and Adult Education. 
They are npv? at the printer, and^ r can forward specimens 
if you should wish to see them. 

We expect to be starting' the field canvass (for profile 
information) aboUt January 15th. I enclose -a specimen 
of the profile sheet we will be using in that first 
(sxercisei; you can see it is faifly simple, ^hough if 
exact data is not readily available, a person .knowledge- 
able about the voc-ed* program will heed to make Vome 
estimates or calculations to give us a sptead of pto-. 
grams known to. attract hi^h minority^ enrollpfent. 
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We would very'xoqch like to include^ one or more of 
your ^programs iri\ our study • Can you^ review our ^e- 
qufest with your staff and let us know*'yoxir willingijess 
to pargl^pat^'? If you need additional information, 
please'^contact 

Sincerely, 



Wallace Homitz*, 

Project Director * > 

• ■■ ■ .\. 

WTHrgg . \' 

Enclosures: Sj^opsis 

Course Profile She^t 





APPENDIX A — ENCLOSURE WHlCH ACCOMPANIED I N7IIATI0H 

TO PARTICIPATE 
%, • . • .. 1 

SYNOPSIS: • 

A STUDY OF DESIQ? EFFECTIVE AP-^ ( 
PROACRES, 4'IETHO0S & TECffi?IQUES , 
TO SERVE MINORITY STUDENTS W 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The Bureau of Occupational and Adult Educatibn, Con- : - 
tracts and Grants Management Pivision, has issued' a contract 
(0EC-0-74-1740) to Homitz, Allen andj'Associates, of Oakland, 
Ca», tb conduct a study to develop models of vocational edu- 
cation pro-ams for minority students o' 

The central focus of the study is to^ideritify vocational 
education program (or course) eX^ents which are associated 
with "more successful"'-and "less successful" programs ^s de- 
termined by rates of completion by minority.. stud^ts enrolled . 
in the progr^.for the 1973-74 schbol year, Jhe study proposes 
to use data from the school^ districts serving the fifty largest 
cities in the U.S., aswell.as t,en community- college programs 
and -fifteen exemplary manpower or other vocational education 

programs ♦ ^ • ' _ , * 

to 

The basic instniments necessary to adhieye the tasks 
outlined in the contract statement are: ' ' * 

(1) \ a program (course) profile ^ "by which districts^ will 
identify vocational education programs with ,the highest ini- 
tial enrollment in 1973-74 by minority students in four cate- ♦ 
tofies . (-Black, Spanish-surname, Oriental/Asian and American 
jtftdian^ in programs. (or courses) of five types (undon crafts/ 



vomen's technical occupations,, new careers, semi-professional 

vocations and. business careers)^ AdcJitionally; the districts 

• . , • • • \^ 

vill indicate on the profile the <?ourse completion/drop-out 
• • • 

rat^ for each program and a* scTiool within their jurisdiction . 
vhere the course (s) is being offered^ 

. Districts witli high general vocational education program 
enrollments in' th? four racial/ethnic categories will be 
identified from records already supplied by the ReseaV^ Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education anc^ 
from other extant sources. 

After districts have identified high minority enrollment 
programs (courses) the contractor will sort the programs by 
racial/ethnic categories and by "high" and "low" attrition 
(drop-out) rates. The criteria for division into "low and 
high" categories will depend on the distribution of drop-out 
rate scores, but it is presumed that it will be f>ossible to 
define a band of + 1/2 aroimd the distribution mean asc 
separating k set of neutral scores representing experiences 
of "average success." By such means, it should be posapLble^to 
divide .the total toxiinber of programs into three equal-size 
groups. The lowest set (scores at least 1/2 below the mean) . 
will represent "less successful experiences; the uppermost set 
(scores at least 1/2 above the mean) will represent "more 
successful" experiences. 

(2) teacher questionnaire' ^ by which teachers- of J:he ' 
. vocational programs (or courses) in the "less successful" and 
"more successful" strata d^ined above will describe elements 

(conditions, methods and techniques) used by them in the conduct 

. , > * 
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of their programs. These elements will categorized into 
, six areas: (a) Instructor characteristics; (b) Classroom 
environment^ (c) Supportive (student) services; (ct^ School 
environment; (e)' Organization and (f) Coirniunity /Parent par- . 
ticipation. . - ^ ^ 

Responses for .the most part are graded (weigHted) from 
high to Iot^, so that individual and/or cuinulati\f# analyses of 
responses from '^less successful" and "more successful!' experi- 
ences can be compared. Areas of greatest incongruity betv7een 
the two sets will be used to identify approximately thirty- 
five (35) high school, coramunity college and exemplary vocational 
training programs \^ich can be visited for more detailed obser^ 
^^^^^^^^iop^. • . ' 

(3) student drop-out questionnaire ^ by whiclj a 20% sample 
of students who discontinued their vocational education pro*^ 
grams, (courses) in 1973-74 will b6 c«ijvassed to respond to 
items which match the six categories of program elements in 
the teacher questionnaire. The object of the catnva« is ta 
determine -if there are any differences inj elements 'declared by 
drop-outs to be associated with their discbi|itinuance oft ^ pro- > 
gram (course) and thqse which are associated V7ith "less Stfccessful" 
and "more successful" program experiences. The differ.ence in 
the magnitude of the standard error between a sample siz6 of 
150 and 1000 in similar follow-up studies using sex, ethnic . 
background and performance (grade point^ average) as stratif ica- 
• tion variables-is oh the order of .0.08 (p = .5).^ 
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After site v4^ix^ions and analysis of jilrl findings 

have been completeoT^^onsne^ations for vocational educa- 

' tion programs for each of four mino^ity^gr^ups will 'be- 

dr3Km. These will be detailed descriptions-trf vocatisnalr 

i» _ # • 

education program modeisj'^ch appear to meet the needs-o€ ^ 
each ethnic group and a detailed description of the most 
effective 'methods and strategies for implementing the pro- 
* grams for these you^s. . e , ^ 

Field Test of Instruments . ^ 

A preliminary field test of instruments is planned 
durin'g the month of October. Trial respondents will be a 
volxmteer sample of vocational education teachers and 1973-74 
drop-outs frpm Berkeley and/or Oakland high schools, a neigh- 
boring conEnunity coljrege and the 5ast Bay Skills Center* 
Hono^raria ($5 per-i^esponse) will be paid th^ volxinteers for ^ 
retujpa of completed responses. 
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. APPENDIX B 



COUPJSE PROFILE SHEET 



The completion M the attached Course Profile 
Sfaept is intended to provide baseline information 
on vocational education programs (courses) in your ^ 
district. Data derived froa the Profile Sheet will 
"permit us to identify particular -bourses for ^ sxib- 
sequent second contact with teachers an4 students. 
The coapletion of the form represents the first major 
e^cercise in the field phase pf our Office of Education 
supported study o'^f vocatioi;ial education in urban dis- 
tricts, in T-7hich your district has agreed to participate. 

Please note that the iastructions ask fqr informa- 
tion concerning 'the specific minority group,' The term 

largest in the instructions ("please list the names 
of at least ohe vocational course , , . in V7hich the 
largest number of minority students are enrolled,,.) is 
used adviseldiy. The intention is to identify courses in 
which the minority enrollment is substantial: twenty- 
five to thirty-five -per cent or more. We eKpect that '- 
whoever fills out ^ the form will know immediately the 
courses v;here such large enrollments obtain. 



I 
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"HOMITZ, AtLEl}::> ASSOCUTES , 

6175 Shatpuck Avenufe 
Oakland, California 94609 



Approved:- 
USOE Voc-Ed 
Research-Division 
12-2-7A 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION /OUR^ PROFILE. SHEET 



PART I — COURSE^ 

Instructions: For each of^the^ive categories belov, please list 




1973-74 school year» ^ ^ u- ^ ' 

For each course you list, indicate the nane and address^ or^ a nxgci 
school or distrlct-^soon^red program in your district wjief^? the 
course is now being offeiredo' For each entry, indicate the per- 



centage or 



-students who did not com-* 



plete (dropped) the course for any reason (Use the ipost recent 
semester or school year f\r which data are available) o 



1,^ UNIONIZED CRA.FTS AREA (e.g. 
J/ Carpentry, etc.): ^ 



Auto Mechanics, Machine Shop, 



Name of Course; 



Kane of School Where Course is, Currently Offend: 



A4dress of School Where Course is. Presently Offered: 



Grad^ -Level ; 



Minority Percentage of Starting Enrollmentj ^ - 

Percejptage of Minority Students Who Dropped^:^ 1_ 

Minority Group Indicated: (If different frora that indicated in the 
instructions in Part I) : , 



\ 
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2, SERVTC? 0CCU?AT'70XS PRr^IOUSLY Rr*^A?I)£D AS ATTRACTp?G PRSDOMiyMTLY 
OR EXCLUSIVELY F£:-'Af:£ £!'aOLL:-'-£N'TS : ' Ce,g., Cosiaetology, y.edicai and 
Dantal Assistinj,, liursLtis, Fashion Arts, etc.) ; 



• ^Triae of Course: 

9. 



Hane of School \Jhere Course is Currently Offered: 



Address of School VJhere Course is Presently Offered: 



Grade Level: 



' Minority Percentage of Starting Enrollinent-J 

Perpentage of Minorit}*- Studetvts ^^o Dropped: i 

Minority Group Indicated: (If dif f erent, f ron that indicated in' the 
instructions -iji Part I) - [ 

3. NEvv^ CAREERS (e.g., Teacher-Aides, Connmnity Workers, Public 
Service Aides, etc.) : 



Name of Course: 



Name of School I^her^ Course is 'Currently Offered: 



Address of School Where Course is Presently Offered: ^ 

— * — 



Grade Level: 



Minority Percentage of Starting Enrollment: 
Percentage of Minority Students Vfno Dropped:' 



Minority Group Indicated: (If different from that indicated in 
the instructions ' ip Fart I) ^ [ ^ , 

SM-PROFESSIOI^IAL TRAILING (e.g., Metallur^^y, Engineering, 
Technology Corapucer Science, etc.); 

Name of Course: ' . 

Name of School ^-/here Course is Currently Offered: 



Address of School l^ere Course is Presently Offered: 



Grade Level: 



Minority Percentage of Starting Enrollment: 
Percentage of Minority Students VTho Dropped:" 



M^lnarity Group Indicated:' (If different from that indicated in 
the instructions in Part I) ^ ^ 
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'5^ " business vocations (e.g., Secretarial, Sales, Accouatitig, 
Banking; : • 



Name 'of Course: 



f 



Kame of School v'Jhere .Course is Currently Offered: 



Address of School \fnere Course is Presently Offered: 



Grade Level; 



Minority Percentage of Starting Snrolltnent : 
Percentage of I^Iinority Students ITjno Dropped:' 



Minority Group Indicated:, (If different fron that indicated in ^ 
the instructions in Part I) ^ 



PART 2 — GENEPAL INFOR>IATION ^ 



In?;tpictions : Please complejte ^e follo^^?ing five items with 
respect to vocational education prograsis in your district* 

1, Has you,r District discontinued any vocational prograbs within 
the last five years because. they were not meeting the needs 
of minority students? 

Many Courses 

Some Few Coupes — r~ 

^ One or Tl^to 

None 

2p Does your District operate a pareer education program in its 
junior high schools and/or elementary schools? - 



Yes 

• No ; 

If yes, how long. has it been operating? Years^ 



3* VJhat is th^ tange of dif^eregtL vocational education s^ibjepts 
f your school provjid^ for student^ t& study? 

"^-v. . Jtore than 30 major choices 

BetX'/een 20 and 30 major choices ^ 

" Betx^een 10 and 20 major choices- 

J _ ' Fei^er'than 10 m^jor choices 

4. How often does the- District make follow-up studies of its 
graduates and/or drop-outs? f 

♦V ' " ' Oftener than once a year ^ 

' . ^ Once each year 

* Xa&s than once a year 

Almost .never ____ 
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5» How ofE§n do y9u formally undertake a complete evaluation of* 
the eff ectivepess of the District's vocatiotra^. educatioxt 



pro gran i 



Oftener thaiv^^^ancV a year ^ 
. i ^^l^^ each year \ 
Less ^^an once a year 
AliEost never " 



PART 3 ADDRESS LISTS 



Instructions; Please attaching the following: 

1, the names of the teachers who are currently * 
teaching the courses you have listed in Part I,' 

2. the tfa.ames and addresses of students who dropoed 
the^tourses (iisted in Part I) in the tnost ^ * 
recent school year or tem, ' 
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APPENDIX B — mCHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



. ' HOKITZ, ALLEN & ASSOCIATES 
6175 Shatnick Avcmae, OtkUnd, C*. 9^09 ' 



TEACHER QUESTIO!?KAI 



Boaitx, Allen & AssocUtes is under contract to condbct a «rudy to deterxalne hoy 
teachers of vocatioxial education classes in urban scaool districts cav be assisted 
in bfetter oeettng the needs of nlnority students enrolled. Accordingly, they are 
aeeking to Identify factors associated vith effectiv^ delivery of services to ni- 
noritics. Your District has agreed to pa.rticipate -rn the study and your subject 
area is one about vhich we would like to collect infonsation. Would you therefore 
be kind enough to take a few ninutes of your tioe to respond to the questions in 
each of the following sections? Most of the , responses are graded to allow you to 
indicate the degree, extent or amount of service used or provided by you. Com- 
plete all sections of the questionnaire. 

Confidentiality . All individual responses will be held cocapletely confidential, 
ihe interest or the study is in aggregate infoncation only. No Individual school 
or Instructor will^be identified In the study. • 

Instructions . Complete the section below before proceeding to the taaln body of 
the questionnaire. ^ 

SECTION I. Prograo 

Course or Program Title , ^ 

Per Cent of current class enrollment \?ho a^e menders of minority groups-, 

Per cent of minority students who nortaally do not complete the course 
for any reason. 

Where is the course offered: (Please check)- * T 

^ / \ * ' (A) At the main school site 

(B) At a Ideation separate from the main school site 

If you checked '*B" above, specify i^ether the separate location is a 
school site, industrial setting, connunlt)- location, or other special 
environment: - 

Wha^ is the usual rate of job placement of minority students who^ complete 
your course (program) satisfactorily? ♦ 



75 - lOOZ 50 - 75% . 

SECTION II. Instructor 
What is your pre*sent age? 

Under 25 : 26 - 30 

What sex are you? .... 
Male 



25 - 50% 



10 - 25% 



Less than 10% 



II-l 



31 - 35 



36 - AO 



Over 40 



TI-2 



Female 



Of what ethnic group are you a inember? 



American Indian 
Black 
Oriental 



n-3 



. Spanish Speakipg 
White 



Other, .(not included above) 

Have you ever had any race'-related human relations tracing? II-4 

* No^ 



po you work for pay in your subject field In ^wlditlon to teaching? H-S 

Continuously ^ Frequently Only during sunpcr Hardly ever 

Never 




H«ve you t«l«Wt a course(«) at a nearby College wifhln the past 3 years 11-6 

T ■ ' ^ 

If yea, vh«t klnd(s) of courses? (Specify) 
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How vould vou S9y your ovn teen-age jcducacion&l Experience end soplo* 
econooic DJtckground compare co Chat of your students? « • II-7 



Very slcdLlar to oost of my students 
^ Very sinilar to about half of ny students 

Very slnllar to a snail percentage of ny students 

. Cooplfetely different 



How do you keep up-to-date in your subject field? (Check all that apply) II-8 

V^,^^' HasazineSy periodicals, newspapers 

tTisits to inventions, fa^rs, exhibits 
* Serve on busincas-inaustry cocnittees . 

Take college courses, workshops, seainars " 
Other (specify) > 



What professional activities, related to your job, do you take part in? \ 
(Check all that apply) . . . . . 

Active union tneobership 
State or local advisory conaittee 
♦ Messbership in non*educational service or trade ^roup 
* Keabership in vocational education association 

Othet (specify) ^ 



Nuober of years you wq;rkcd at a job in the lield you are teaching before 

you began teaching? , . . 11-10 

I-css than 3 years 3-7 years 7-10 years _^ Over 10 years 



Do you, in your spare 'time, work with organizations or groups of young 

people \^ose ages matqh those of the students you teach? 11-11 

Once or twice"a week Once or twice a year 
Once or twice a oonth • Never " 



SECTION III. , Classrooip . 

Can students enroll in your course at any time during the school year? III-12 
Yes * 1 No 

What part of the day does the class usually neet? ^ . . . . III-13 

Morning Afternoon ^ Evening j 

How often does the class meet? . . ^ .••#... . III-IA 

3 times a week A times a week 5 times a week Other 

How often does the class go on field trips? III-15 

Once a week v * Once or twice. a year 

Once a dbnth • . • Never, or almost never 

How often do you bring employers or practiLcing experts who work in your 

subject field to discuss and/or consult with students? 111-^16 

V 

Once a month or more Once or twice a year ' Never/almost never ^ 

Does the school provide you with paid assistants in your classroom?/ 

(Checjc all that apply) III-17 

Teacher interns Teacher aides Other (specify) ^ 

To what extent do you use any of the following audio-visual a^.ds? Ill- 18. 

Almost Once or Twice 'Almost 

Never a Year Monthly Yearly Daily 

Film Strips ^ 

Overhead Projectors ZT^^" 

16 or 35 ta. films — — — - 

Slides ' — zmz cm — ~zz 

Models or Mock-Ups * _ ■ — — — 

Video T«pa ^ ^, . ~~ 

1 ~^ ■ ; . — ~ 

'in your opinion, would youi; course (or program) aep/e students' needs 

better if it were shortened? .... 1 Ill- 19 

Yes ^ , No 

. ' -2- 
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Vhmt grading systen do you tis«? \ * ^ i . 111^20 

J ^ Letter grades ' Satl.factory-Unsatijfactory 

j Pass-Fail Record of cosq>letlon only ■ 
Other (specify) 

Do you feel the space In vour cla.^jtroon is adequate for you to teach 

effectively? . III-21 

YeB, it Is well suited to xay needs 
Yes, but I could u^e xDore space 

Hot completely useful; needs rcxaodellng 

No, I n6ea"a different type of facility 

Do you use the tcapt-teachlng approach H.e^'," do several teachers coop- 

erate to share responsibility for teaching the skins^ln-your course)? III-22 

Regularly . " Often Rar^y - Never 

How do you feel about the size of the class enrollment which you teach? III-23 
^ r Ideal- size 

Tolerable, but would be better If I had fewer students 

F^r too many -students to do an adcqxjate job < 

How do yov feel about the aiaount of equipment you have to teach your 

course? ' 111-24 

Totally sufficient to do a miallty job 
Enough to do a good job, but could use nore , 
Only enough to do a mlniioum job . 

Totally insufficient 

How do you feel pbotst the amount of supplies you receive to teach your 

course? • • ^ ' III- 25 

Totally sufficient to do a qxiallty job 

Enough to do"^ good job. Wit cduld use more 
''Only enough to do a mlnimun job 

Totally insufficient 

Are aii'of the activities of the course, except field trios, con^cted ' 

Inside^ a classroom? ^ III-26 

, ^ ^ ''Yes 

No, students complete part of their studies in a 
' work experience program with a local employer . 

Ko, studeats comple^^ part of their studies working 

on projects in the conmunity ^ 
No, students work on projects or assignments ^t other 
V ^ locations on the campus 

, Other out-of-class activities than the above 

(Please sn&ify) ^ ; 



fli-27 



Check the method (s) you -use to adapt the course to each indlviduiil .s 

needs .« •««««•• \. 

Use of learning stations . 
/ Specially designed sequence of activities 

^ for each student / 
.Accelerating to more advanced units students y 
who already have proficiency . 

Students work In teams _ 
Other (specify) 



Do you feel students who enroll in your course have adequate preparation 

in oasic skills - reading, writing, -mathematics? ««;«««••• III- 28 



^ Yes, it is no handicap 

Most are well ^repaived 
About half are prepared, half are not 
A few are prepared, but' most are not 
No, it ^s one of the biggest handicaps to success 



If 'the course you' teach part of a sequence of courses the student wst 
complete before he is ready to accept a job in the field? • • • • 111*29 

Yes, part of a seoucnc^ of courses 
, No, the student is job-ready* when he* finishes my course 
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Wh*t do you fed U the condition of the eqtxipcaent yoa have .to do you 

job? • / * *• - '^^-3a 

Up-to^te, totally'ySBSmxtite 
Mostly tjp-to-d«te, couH use looe new Sterns . 

ibstly out*oated, soac himdfrap ' 
Obsolete, totally inadequate 




If you could chjtnge your teaching situation ia mty vay'you wia^ed, lAat arc 
the three otjor Ganges you would taake to Ij^rove the effectiveness of your 
instruction? 



ni-31 



a« 

b* 
c* 



SECTION IV. Supportive Services 

*Check the services below which your school reg^alarly provides to stodents. IV-32 

Social service referrals (welfare, legal aid, etc,) 
^ Psycl^logical diagnosis and referral 
Scho1.ar^ips» prizes, cash awards 
Full-tiae Placement Counselor 

Free meal prograsas _ 
Off^itc coiaaunity career guidance center's » 

^ Health service^ (in addition to .referrals) ^ 

Free loan of tools in vocational classes- . 

Free tutorial services . 
Full-time Vocational Counjselor 
' None of these 



Check the plaoesaent services below which y<mr school regularly provides 
to students • • • • . * IV-33 



Ax^aii; 



Locating full and part-time jobs for students 
igeoents with employers to pravide a continuous 

• pool of applicants 
preparation for -job interviews ■ 
Aptitude testing 
* Apparent ice testing 
Preparation or Civil Service or other job. tests 

None of^ese 



/'For bilingual students, which of the foljowin& does you school Provide 
as extra assistance? ••••••••• IV -34. 

Bilingual vocational teachers 

Bilingual tutors or aides . 
Bilingual textbooks and materials 
Review sessions wh^re the subject is presented 

again to students In a secot^ language ' 
A separate program In English as a second langUflg* * 
^ * None of these' 




What kinds of remedial assistance can students get if^ they need to improve 
basic skills, — reading, writing, mathematics? 

• . ^ Reading Laboratory 

Writing Laboratory 
^ Math Laboratory 

L«aming resources center 
Tut^Drlal help 
Hone of these 

Bo ^ou have available In your class or nearby , resources. where a student 

can go by himself to review^ brush-up, make-up,- or teach "himself units 

which you are teaching in class? • • • « ^ Vf^36 

* Yes, individually" progranned \kits 

/ ' • Yes, cassette-slide unrts 

Yes, a learning center or media laboratory 

' ^ \ Yea, tutorial help 

None of these 
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SECnOS V. Sphool &vtrOTi«t. _ . ' 

Flense rate the attitude of yoor *chcx>l towtrd the follovlng student * 

b^ior . . . ; rvi^,^ ^;37 

Liberal Mixed. Intoleraat 

frcedba to xaovc cbc^t or leave cacpds , ■ ■ 

Fx^cedos of Speech ■ ■ » ' ■ » ■ ■ • ^ 

Dresa' - — : ' 

Crooning • • . ' .—.^ ' 

Sacking ' ^ * 

Kale«Fesa}:e friend sh ips ; . ' 

'StxidcQt expression In school p«b* 

lications r * '.^ — _ ^* 

Lt thare a procedxxre for handling istodent grievance^ in the school > 
uhercby students detertdne the disposition of the grievance? • . . . ^ V-3g 

^ Xes ' ^ . Ko J 

Flease rate yowr school vit£ rfespect the folloving: ' . ' ^ V-39 

. t ^ *g-rr»1 i#nr Good Fair * Foor 

Relations of students vlth adriinistrators - _ 1 

Relattlons of scxidents vith faculty 

Relations of smdcnts vith on« another — * - . 

Relations of students vith police v _ — ^ ' 

Relations of faculty vith one axwthef _ 

Relations of faculty vith coacunTty . . L ' _ 

J^alatldns of non-teaching. staff with | ^ * 

y sttidits and faculty ^ . . . ; . 

Are faculties oi the school rfegularly open evenings? V-40 

es * - . , Ho'_^ 

Are fa<^iwlf4 gf tie 6<:hool regulary open weekends? > V-4I ' 
Te\ : , " • ^ Ho ^ 

Bov would yo^Ssi^tc the opportuhlttes your students "have to work part- 

tiae while attSdJ^^cKool? V-rA2 

1^' Ejccellcnt ' Good^- Fair *^ .Foor 

SECUCH VI. O^rganization 

^as^youc District used funds provided hy the VocAlonal Education Acts 

(VEA) to help with strategies to Improve your ability to neet the needs 

of niaoxity students? ......... ^ ^ . VI-43 

^ ^,Yes . . . * . Ho • 

If >c»"/ how? :_ " 

In which of the follow tog special progrsas do your studCTts have an ' 
opportunity to enroll for other vocational 8U!bjects? '(eSeck all that 
apply) , VI-M 

^ . * ' Skills Center - 

\ . 0 Regional Occupational Cetter ^ 

Regional Occupational Ftograa^ 

^ • * • Comnunity College Occupational program 

Specialised technical Institute . / 
On-the-job ^Training _ 
\ ^ ^ * Special manpower Programs ' 

' t * Kone of these ^ . ' 

la the school vb^^ you teach In any sense organized into sub*sch6ols, 

iginl-schdols or division » e^ch under ^a different adainisjtrative 

leadership? . . . . ^ . . . • . ^. V . . VI-45 

— r^- A ' ^"-^ 

Are there other" t^jeclal 'progrnas funded by govetti^eot Bonle« op*r«tiag 

«t your »chooX to assist minority snidents? * \ VI-46 

Xtaq. of xhea ' . • , Few" of thea ^ Hone 

Do students -vho 'cooplet* your course receive a waiver of time on appren- 
tlceshii^ as a lr«ult7 (5borteried probationary periods, higher bcglnriiagv 
p«y) ; . . . . -Xi , VI-47 

^ , Uo^ . 

^ . ... . 

. - . ' 16-3 ' .. - 



(/ 

FIe«se rate die pltxmlxig activities of your District (or s^^ool) with 
respect to voc^ion&l ^ucatioa progra=£s for ainorlty stodeots: VI*^ 

Ve have ca' effective long-range and short-range pLsnnls^ 

capability in the -District 

Ve do effective planning, but it ii not efficiently 

coordinated 

. There is >7uite a bit of planning, bat it Is not consistently 

' » icplcaeated », 

' There tt very little planning of a^y kind . 

Does the Distrit^t ^school) condtict prodbtioaal efforts designed to » * ^ 

attract ninority .students to Vocational offerings?" #• . . . VI-49 

^ Tes \* ... ^ jj-^ 



Ln\s? . 



If >es", vhat kin 
SJXniON VII. .-Part icJlpat ion 

Which of the following comdttees in your^ school or District include - ^ 

students as ncabers? VII-50 

^ Evaluation . Administration 

Guidance & Counseling Bodget " 

^ Planning Buildings and facilities ^^^^ 

Kone of these Carriculoa 

^ Other (specify) ^ ^ 

Vhitih of. the following coctaictees in your school or District Include 
labor/sanageaent representatives as aeabers? VXI-51 

^ Evaluation Adainistration 

" Guidance & Cotmseling Budget , 

^ Planning Buildings and facilities ' 

Hone of these ' Curriculun - 

Other (specify) 

Which of the following comittees in your, school or District irclude 

parents as nesiers? VII-52 

" Evaltiation • Adai^tst ration 

. Guitiance & Counseling < • Budget 

' Planning ^ Buijldings and facilities 

Kone of these ' . ' - Curricultza 

Other (specify; ^ , 

In vhich of the following jobs does the school (or Distt^.ctJ^ hire parents 
»of students enrolled? , ♦ ^ • VII-53 

Teacher Assistants . Teacher aides - 

Tutors Bilingual specialists "^^ZZ^ 

Monitors v * Library assistants^ 

/ Other (specify) • ^^^^ 

How would you rate thelnarticipation of students, parents and coccunity 
persons in laaking decisjjons concerning the following Issues? VII-54 

. ' Very Moderately Kon- 

Effectlve , Effective Ineffective Existent 

Hiring & assignnent of staff 

Budget allocations ' — — 

'sAdpi^istrative policy I~Z "^ZZ. ^ 

curxicultm change — — . 

Kcw Prograsis ZIZL ' . ' ' . — 

Planning " - — 

Board of Education policy — — — 

Students' rights and respon- 
sibilities 
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APPENDIX v-r 



HOMITZ3 ALLEN & -ASSOCIATES 

6175 Shatttick Avenue 
Oakland, California 94609 



STUDENT QQESTIONNAlftE 



During the 1973-74 school year, ynu discontinued a course bf 
vocational studies at a scnool in j^'our city; You are thus 
in a special position to help school officials deteimi^ie 
where certain aspects of high school and college vocational 
education^ programs need to be changed or improved/ - . 

We are interested in your impressions and evaluations of your 



ou, therefore, take a 




:estions in the 

^tions th&t 
you" 



vocational training experience. Will,^ 
' few minute^ of your time to answer ptie 
following brief questionnaire? Answer a. 
apply to you as completely and honestly 

Coof identiality . All individual resp6nsefe w5.11 be strictly 
confidential. ^The interest of the evaluators and^ the contract 
ing agency z,s in aggregate information only. No indivi* 
dual responses or individual schools will be identified , , 
publicly in the study. 

Instructions . Please complete the section below before 
proceeding to the marn part of the questionnaire. 




SECTION A- Demographic Data 
VJhat sex are you? 



I-l 



, iiale 
Female 

* *» ■ ^ 

Of what ethnic group are*you a member? ^ • r . . . . 

American Indian 
Black 
' Oriental 
Spanish-Speaking 
White 

, Other (not included above) 



1-2 



l-Jhat is your present a^e? 



1-3 



Years 



VTh^tt is the title of the vocational course which 
^ discontinued last school year? ........ 
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1-4 



SECflON B — Present Statu^ 



4 



Whr.t are you doitig a^t^the present time?' (Check eaeh i^em 
that describes your present activity) , • 



II-5 



.In school, full-time 
In school, part-time 
In Armed Forces 
Housewife 



Other (Please specify) ^ 



Working, full-time 
Working,, part-tinie 
Not working, looking 
for a job 
Not working^ not looking 
for ^job 



IF YOU ARE ATTENDING SCHOOL FULL-TIME OR PART-TIME, ANSITER 
THE FOLLOWINP^ QUESTIONS : [ ' 



VThat type of school are you attending? 



11-6 



Technical School (Type) 
Trade School (Type) 



Private Business School V 
Adult School or ContintJat'ion Sch6ol 
Other (Specify) \ 



IF YOU ARE V70RKING FULL-TIME OR PART^TEME , OR LOOKING FOR A 
JOB, ANSI7ER THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 



II-7 



II-8 



Vrhich of the following, is your present job\ situation? 

. \' 'Unemployed, but looking for a job 

; In an apprenticeship program 
Receiving on -the -joD\t raining 
In a job I am fully qualified for 

\fhich statement best describes your present jbb-oV* if 
unemployed, the jo6 you are looking for? . . . . 

.In a fie id for TThlch I received spec i J 

vocational trainlnV 
In a field relate^d to vocational training^ 
In a field imreifi^t^ to vocational training 

I-Tliich of the follox'/ing reasons, any, caused you to drbp\ 
you^ program of vocational studies in high- school? \.I]C\ 

' 7 I. didn't like the subject 

' ' I didn*t like the Instructor 

I dLcin't like therway the total school operated 

-I had to find a job 
None x>f these 

Other (Please specify )\^] ^ . - .... 



Do you plan evjentu$iliy to resume vocational training? 11-10 



Yes 
No 
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SECTION G ~ Instruction 



Listed below are conditions v^ich may or may not have existed 
in the school where you v;ere enrolled in a vocational program. 
Will you make an ^'x*' in the colunm opposite each item whicl? 
best tells whether •you agree or disagree V7ith the stateper^fe as 
it relates to the vocational, course (s) which you took in high 
school? » . * 

Strongly Not Sure/ . . Strpngly 

Disagree Disagree' Undecided Agree Agre^e 

II-l^ TKe teacher had a ^ . 
~ good understanding 
of the problems of 

youpg adults „ 



il^T The ccacher seemed to 
knov; all ^ the latest 
developments in the 
subject he v;cis teaching 

II-3 The teacher had a good 
understand5.ng of the 
problems of stfudents 
of other races and cul- 
tures; 

rll^^4v The teacher V7^s a^lijays 
/ /available to talk ^ about 

\ our problems, no inatter 

"\ wh^.t they were, 

II-5 Most teachers treated 
us like mature adu?ts 

III-6 The class met at a tim^ 
that V7as inconvenient 
for me 

V-7 ' The school was a very 
i^riendly place where 
everyone got along 

III-8 Ue needed to have more 
expert§_ffom industry' 
come to class and dis- 
cuss the subject v;ith " 
us 

III-9 The Instructor needed 

more assigtarts or aides 
to help him in qlass 

-.III-I6 Wc should* have had more 
^' • \ films, TV', mock-upland 
O other audio-visual aides 

ERIC 




III-ll The classroom was 

• large^ ^ell-lighted, 
-J' comfortable to work 

in 

III-12 The school put too 
nnich emphasis on 
gratjes and per- 
formance 

-III -13 The equipment was 

modem, up-to-date 
V and efficient 

,1X1-14, There was enough 
''equipment for all 
^ students to complete 
their assignments 

III-15 There were alv;ays 
enough materials 
and supplies to com- 
plete our assignments 

III-16 Sttidents usually 
v;orked in teans in 
class 



111-17 The cotjrse V7as set 
up so that everyone 
got individual help,, 
whether he v;as a 
slow or fast learner 

III-18 The class was alvjays 
held in a shop or 
classroom on the 

- • ** school campus 

JII-19 StU^nts completed 

part of their train- 
ing in a 'work-exper- 
ience program v/f.th a* 
local employer 

Ill-izO Students worked on 

conmCmity projects as 
part of their'class 
■ assignment 

III-23. The class had too ' 
many students for the 
teacher to handle at 
one tir.e 
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Strongly "Sot Sure/ 

Disagree Disag^-ee Undecided 



Agree 



Strongly 
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III-22 



My reading, t^nriting, 
and arithmetic V7ere 
good enough to keep 
up' with the rest of 
tne class 



III-23 I didn't understand 
the English language 
veil enough to keep - 
up with the re$t of ' 
the class 

III-24 Classes did not need 
to meet as often as . 
they did 

III-25 We should ha^ 

TtK)re field trips and 
visits to\busipess 
and Indus t t:\al sites 



Strongly^ 
Disagree 



Not Sure) 
reeSfodecidifed AgreB 



Agree^ 




/ 



1 . 



SECIIQH D ' Services 



Read each iteml inVthe following list of services or conditions, 
then check whepherwou had such service or not at your school. 
If you ^TjS^lioi have\ \ t at your school, indicate how helpful 

ve been in keeping you enrolled in the voc^- 
dropi|ed* 



•you thiikk it might 1* 
tional course which 



\ou 



' Did \^he School 
Pr o vide This? 

' So 



IV-26; Part- time jobs on campus\ 

IV-27 Part- time jobs in the 
^ cojmnunity 

IV-28 Special Vocatdrpnal School 
Technical ^Institute, or 
^ Skill Center 

IV-29 Ttain'ing in how to take 
Civil Ser'/ice, Appren- 
tjlccship, and other ^ 
tests required to get 
jobs 

Tests to find out my 
aptitudes and interests 

Cash loans and grants * 
for students. 

Free breakfast and/or 
lunch 

Free health services 



No 
Help 




If 'W, Hot; Helpful Would 
It Have Been in Keeping . 

You E nrolled? , 

Some 



•Help 



^reat 
Help 



Did the School It Have Been Kee^i^t 

Provide This? You Enrolled?.^ 
Tek _ 55" TE" 



IV-34 Free legal ai,d 

IV-35 Free tutorial help 

IV-36 Bilingual teachers 

IV-37 Bilingxial teacher aides 
and tutors ' 

IV- OS Free taols or equip- 

ment for the course 

^-39 Freedom tD smoke on 
campus 

7-40 Freedom to speak out 
in school paper • 

V- 41 Freedom to move about 

the campus without 
having to get permission 

7-42 fireedom to V7ear clothes 
* ' apd hair the way^ you 
want 

V-'43 Students to have, some 
, say in resolving grie- 
vances 

VI-42i: Wide choice of vocational 
subjects 

\ 

VI -45 Opportunity to take more 
than one Vocational sub- 
ject at one time 



VI- 46 Credit for training by 

unions and employers after 
getting a job 

VII -47 Students on' cowmittees 

helping to mak^. policies 
andf decisiop^^ \ 

VTI-48 Ijlanjy mj.nority persons 
emplloyed at the schoo.l 



VTT-49 Lots of community people 
on cpmmittees making 
policies and decisions 

VIT-50 Stiff and faculty who^ 
treated everyone like . 
"V~^P«re adxilts 
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Code feurrcnt l '*- ' 



APPENDIX B 



HOMITZ, ALLEN & ASSOCIATES 

. 6175 SHattuclc Avenue 
Oakiaad, California ' 94609 



Approved: v 
USOS - Voc-Ed 
Research Division 
12-2-74 
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STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



During the 1973-74 school vear, you- enrolled i n a cou rse of 
vocational studies at a school in your city. ^You are thus 

_>ecial position to help school- officials 'determine 
where cergafetr^&ggcfr t , n f b -f gh school /and college vocational 
education prograi[nrTieed--t©-J3e_jGhanpd or improved., 

We are int^resteJd in your impressions and evaluations of your 
vocational training experience,. Will you,.; therefore, take^ 
few miYiutes of ypur time to answer jthe que'^tions in the, 
following brief questionnaire? An^er all questions that 
apply to you as dompletely and honeptly.as you can. 

Confidentiality . All. indi-v'idual responses will ^e strictly 
confidential. Thje interest of the ^.valuators and 'the contract- 
ing agency is in aggregate information only. No j.ndivi- " 
dual responses orl individual schoolb wili bfe identified 
publicly in the study. 



Instructions . Please compl 
proceeding to the main part 



ate- the section below before 
of the questionnaire'. 



SEQTION A Demographic Data 



What sex are you? 
\ 



Of .'whati ethnic group are yotj a raembe 



I-l ^ 



' Male 
Female 



-? 



1-2 



i American Indian 

Black 
, Oriental 
1 ^ ■ Spanish-Speaking 
- . . , ' , White 
Other (npt; included' above) 



•/That is your' present age? 



:::-^v- 



erIcv 



Ifh^'t ia- the title df the vocational course in i^hich you 
were enrolled the past year, . . . . 
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1-3 ' 



Years' 



\ 



1-4 



^ SECTION C — Instruction 



II-l 



•II-2 



II-3 



-II-4 




III-6 



V-7 



III-8 



\ 



Listed belox^ are ccS&ditions v;hich^may or maj' not Have existed 
in the school where you \;ere enrolled in a vocational program^ 
Hill you make an "x" in the column opposite each item which 
bes.t tells whether you agree or disagree with the statepent as 
it relates to the vocational course (s) which you took in high 
school? 

Not Sure/ 



Strongly ' Not Sure/ Strongly 

Disagree Disagree''' Undecided Agree ^^gree 



The teacher had a 
good understanding 
of the problems of 
young adults 

The teacher seemed to 
Icnov; all the latest 
developments in the 
subject he V7as teaching 

The teacher hafl a good 
understanding of the 
problems of students > 
of other races cind cul- 
ture? . 

•The teacher \:r.s always 
available to tall< about 
our problems, no inatcer 
what they were. 

Most teachers treaped 
us like mature adults 



The class met at a time 
that was inconvenient 
for ''me^ 

The^scfhool x;as a very 
^friendly place \7here^ 
everyone got along 

He ne to have more 
experts frominc^ 
come) to j^^^^^^^is- 
cuss ^e su^bject^S 
us 



Iir^^~ The Instructor ne^ed 

more assist:arts^.*€Fy aides 
to help him^in class. 



III-IO 
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have had more 
y TV, mock-ups and 
audio-visual aides 
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Strongly Not Sure/ Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Undecided Agree Agree 



III-ll The classroom V7as 

large, well-lighted, 
comfortable to wo.rk 
in 

III-12 The school put too 
niuch emphasis on 
grades and perr 
formance 

III-13 The equipment was 
modem, up-to-date 
^ and efficient 

III- 14 There was enough 
equipment for a.ll 
students to complete 
their assignments 

III -15 Tliere were always 
enough materials 
and supplies to com- 
plete our assignments 



III-16 Students usually 

worked in teans in 
^ class ^ . ' 

111-17 The course V7as set ^ 
up so that everyone 
got individual help, 
v:hether he was a 

sXow or fast learner 

III- 18 The class was always 
held in a shop or 
classroom on the 

school campus 

III-19 Students completed 

part of their train- 
i ing in a work- exper- 
ience i}xogram with a 
local employer ^ 

III-20 Students v7orked on 

pommunity projects as 
part of-<i^their class 

assignment ^ ^ , ^ - > _j 

III-21 thT^eiass had too ' ' ' 

many studefits for the 
teacher to handle at. 
' one tine -^..^ . 



Strongly 

Disagrefe' 



Disagreef Undecided' Agree- 



IIIr22 My reading, writing, 
and arithmetic \;ere- 
good enough to keep 

^ jip with the rest of 

^ the class 

ni-23- I didn^t tmcjerstand 
the English language 
well enough to keep 
up with the resJ: of 
the. class ' 

III-24 Classes did not need 
to meet as often as 
they did 

III -25 We should have had ' 
more field trips and 
visits to business 
and industr7.al sites 



.SECTION D — Services 



Read each item in the following list of services or c'ondin|[ons , 
then Qheck whether you had such service or not at your schools 
If you did have- it at yout J^chool, indicate how helpful 
you think it has been in keeping you enrolled in the voca- 
tional course x^hich you are. taking* 



Did the School 
*^ Provide This? 



Yes 



No 



IV-26 Part-time jobs on campus' .^ 

IV-27 , Part-time jobs in the 
coimmiriity • ^ 

IV-2-8 Special' Vocational School 
Technical Institute, or 
Skill Center 

IV-29. Training in hov; to take 
Civil Ser^/ice, Appren- 
ticeship, and other 
tests required to get, , 
„ jobs >.. • - 

IV -30 ' Tests to find out' my 
* ' aptitudes and- interests 

IV-31 Cash loans and grants 



IV-32 



erIq 



for students 

Free breakfast and/or 
lunch 



5 Free health services 
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If "Yes", How Helpjul Ha^. 
It Been in Keeping You : . 
Enrolled in the Course?. . 



No 
Help 



Some 
Help 



Great 
Help 



\ 



Did the School 
Provide This? 
Tea TTf^ 



ft Been in Keepiiig^Yott • -..::V 
. Enrolled in the Coursft? - 
Tfo' ■ Some . Great 
Help ' Help Help. 



IV-34 
iy-35 
IVw36 
IV-S7 



Free legal aid 

Free tutorial help 

Bilingual teachers 

Bilingual teacher aides 
and tutors ' 



IV-38 F'Tee. tools br equip- 
merit for fche course 

' V-39 Freedbm CD smoke on 
campus 

V-40 Fr^edoE^i to spe^k out . 
, in school paper 

V-41 .Freedom to move about 
^ ' tHe/ campus without . 

' having to get permission . 

7-42 Freedom to .v;ear clothes 
and hair the way you 
waig' ' ■ * "v^ 

V-43 Students to have some 
say in resolving grie- 
vances 

Vi-44 Wide choice ofv vocational 
subjects 

*VI-45 Opportunity to take more 
than 'one vocational sub- 
ject at one time- ' 



•VI- 46 Credit for training by 

unions and employers after 
getting* a job . ,^ 

VII -47 Students on committees . 

helping to make policies 
and decisions 



VTI-48 Many minority persons 

employed at the school"^ 

VTI-49 Lots of community people 
. on committees making 

policies and decisions 

""^5 5a Staffs ani faculty who 
ERJ[C treated everyone like 



matiire adults 
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IX B 



^^^^chool District^ 



CHECK-LISTQOF IMPRESSIONS 
FROM SITfe>ISIT-AND 
CIASSRO^OBSERVATIONS 



SCHOOL 




OFVIsiT^ 



0 



LOCAL CONTACT 
PERSON ■ ^ 



POSITION 



PHONE. NUMBER 



I. PHYSiSaL PLANT: 



A. Estimated age of building(s)^ 



B. KUmber^o^ <iars in parking lot^s: 





s-Crowded 



A Goodly 
Number . 



Do th^ buildings Uo^k as^ftough they are yell cared 

ior?_ \ • ^ . ■ ' ',■ ■; 



No 



] n Badly 

Negl,ected 
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' PHtSICAL PLANT (Cont) ; 

D/- i>re there 'security people assigned to the school? ^ 
. ' ( I Yes . [ , I No ' 



shops roo^7 well-equipped? 
Tired • { , | Average 



Clean 
& Well 
Equipped 



STAFF ^ 

A. Age of teachers: 
Young 



Average 



Old & 
Tired 



Tum-oVer ip g^st 5-.years (addition?, replacemei^?) ? , 
Lots • 



-* — *- » 



Some 



'None 



C-. How intagratedyis th^st^fi? ' 
^I&^latice 



Somewhat 



Not at 
All ■ 



/D. Are 'they irager to have* you vi'sit the class (es7? 



Excited 



4 " 



.Very 



Cooperative^ 



l(§;sis,tai;it 
or Bared 



- 2 - 



1 ff^^ . 



•11.' STAFF (coot): » 

Us there a gbofl^Mx of men/women; young/old 
teachers and administrators? • ^ 



Yes 



So-So 




Ho 



INSTRUCTION 



A., How traditional are the offerings? 



Old Stuff 



So-So 



Innovative 



B., Are class enrollments large? 



T] . Small 



Average 



Grade ran£e of students on campus:- 



Crowded 




-— - . . — — 

D.* Is th§re lots of jnedia and innovative equipment and 
materials around the cjfessroom? ^ , 

Np 



So~So 



Lots 



£• . Is tiiere a good mix of minori,ty /white stjidents? 



»Yes 



No 



V 



Is there a good mix of male/feraald^ 



^ Yes 



■/ No 



IV. ADMINISTRATION 



A. Do .they really feel Vbc-Ed is exciting, moving ahead? 



V 



I ' ] . Hardly 



So-So 



B. Is the contact pet;;s^i really knowledgeable about. 
V6c-Ed innovations? 



Yes 



lihat is .the funding 



Poor 




Definitely 



J ^) Enough 
* Money 




Lots *of 
Money 



D. Ar^ there ^alternatives available to students? 



Extended Day 



Evening Enrollment 



-Junjlpr College/Adult Classes^ 



-7 



Other 



E, How ■siapportlve are unions, employers, advisory 
committees? ' . - ♦ ' 



REM.\RKS: 
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